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Frosh—Surveying a little? 
Engineer—No! surveying a lot.—Sour 
Ouwl. 


She—I wish you’d look the other way. 
Young Brother—He can’t help the way 
he looks.—Sun Dial. 


This famous painter met his death 
Because he couldn’t draw his breath. 
—Puppet. 


Dear Mile. Flapjax—I am a brunet and 
have lately been becoming more and more 
so. Prescribe something for the face. 

Answer—Try soap.—Princeton Tiger. 


Wifey—I heard a noise when you came 
in last night. 

Hubby—Perhaps it was tle night falling. 

Wifey (coldly)—No, it wasn’t, it was 
the day breaking.—Store Chat. 


“Statistics prove that marriage is a pre- 
ventive against suicide,” said Mrs. Gabb. 

“Yes,” growled Mr. Gabb. “And statistics 
also prove that suicide is a preventive 
against marriage.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Mrs. Newlywed (giving first order to 
butcher over ’phone)—Please send me a 
pound of steak. 

Butcher—And what else, please? 

Mrs. Newlywed—And—and some gravy. 
—New York Central Lines Magazine. 


He was a Boy Scout. He was asked, 
“Have you done a kind deed every day, 
something to make some one happy?” 

“Well,” he confessed, “I went to see my 
aunt yesterday and—and—well, I guess 
she was happy when I went home !”—Life. 


“Is this the hosiery department?” said 
the voice over the phone. 

“Yes,” replied the weary saleslady. 

“Have you any flesh-colored stockings in 
stock?” asked the voice. 

“Yes,” replied the weary  saleslady. 
“Whaddy ya want—pink, yellow, or 
black ?”—Store Chat. 


Teacher—Thomas, will you tell me what 
a conjunction is, and compose a sentence 
containing one? 

Thomas (after reflection)—A conjunc- 
tion is a word connecting anything, such as 
“The horse is hitched to the fence by his 
halter.” “Halter” is a conjunction, because 
it connects the horse and the fence.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


The near-sighted man and his wife were 
inspecting the latest art exhibition with 
critical care. 

“That’s the ugliest portrait I’ve ever 
seen,” he cried, angrily, striving vainly for 
a better view of the abomination. 

“Come away, you fool!” replied his wife. 
“You’re looking at yourself in a mirror!” 

North China Standard. 


The origin of the bagpipe was being dis- 
cussed, the representatives of different na- 
tions eagerly disclaiming responsibility for 
the atrocity. Finally an Irishman said: 
“Well, I'll tell you the truth about it. The 
Irish invented it and sold it to the Scotch 
as a joke; and the Scotch ain’t seen the 
Watchman-Eraminer 
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GABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO—I am Gideon. 
WarRREN G. HarpINc—I am a partizan. 


THomaAs A. Epison—Henry Ford. is “all 
right.” 

GILBERT K, CHESTERTON—Avoid passive 
verbs. 


Buiasco IBANEZ—I am not thru grum- 
bling. 


Lorp DuNsSANY—In England a poet has 
to die to be appreciated. 


Dr. R. C. AUGUSTINE—Blondes are not 
adapted to this climate. 


NicHoLas Murray ButTLter—Oolumbia 
University is a giant in bonds. 


GrRovER CLEVELAND BERGDOLL—Money 
will get you a good time anywhere. 


ASTRONOMER THEODORE Morgau—The 
earth is about 500,000,000 years old. 


MeEtTHOpIST BisHop HucHEes—The apos- 
tolic succession is only a superstition. 


GrorcE ApE—Sometimes I pause and 
wonder if the mustache cup is still extant. 


CoNGRESSMAN KaHN—This country has 
not a friend among the nations of the 
earth. 


EB. J. Hopcrs—‘America First” is noth- 
ing but the material vibration of pre-war 
imperialism. 


Henry Forp—The farmer will see the 
day when both the horse and the cow are 
done away with. 


Rev. Percy STicKNEY GRANT—Too 
many ministers feel like salesmen on a 
commission basis. 


CHRISTOPHER MorL_Ey—Can it be that 
the beard, not the pineal gland, is the true 
domicile of the soul. 


Senator Epc—e—We must go after the 
other fellow’s money—be it the pound, the 
franc, the lira, or the yen. 


Vick-PRESIDENT GEORGE A. CULLEN—Of 
all the failures of 1920, 84 per cent were 
of firms that did not advertise. 


Roy K. Movutton—It is not the spirit of 
unrest so much as the spirit of undress 
that is imperiling this country. 


Pror. Rosert R. GAULT—When a hus- 
band nags out of pure deviltry he should 
be dealt with with whatever is handy. 


OLIVER WENDELL SmitH—The very 
thrilling custom of men taking other men’s 
wives out to dinner should be discontinued. 


Irvine S. Copp—Kentucky may be de- 
prived of its joy riding by the blue laws, 
but it will never do away with its night 
riding. 

GLEN Buck—Because it is human na- 
ture to buy the known thing and let the 
unknown go, the advertised commodity will 
always lead. , 


Rev. LEIGHTON Parks—Dither this is a 
country in which the free religious spirit 








: ‘ of the reformation breeds or it will be a 
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i Reproduction of an old steel engraving of President Washington R 
u Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; L 
Hl High-poised example of great duties done n 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honor worn I 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; ' q 
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Dumb for himself unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, . 
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Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; ie 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed, . 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; i 
Not honored then or now because he wooed is 





The popular voice, but that he still withstood. 

Broad minded, higher souled, there is but one, 

Who was all this, and ours, and all men’s 
Washington! 


From “Under the Elm,” by James Russell Lowell. 
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The Financial Lessons We’ve Learned 


A Message trom the British Nation to the American People 
By the Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C., M.P. 


Food Controller of Great Britain 


of economy. In times of peace the British people are, 

on the whole, of a saving disposition. According to 
the economists something like a quarter of the national 
income is saved year by year. All this good habit was cer- 
tainly lost during the spendthrift days of the war, when 
Great Britain was pouring out money like a Niagara. 

At present the reaction of feeling in favor of economy 
has certain definite limits. It is al- 
most entirely confined to criticism of 
Government expenditure. Before the 
war the national expenditure never 
exceeded two hundred million pounds 
in any year. In the last year of the 
war we were spending four thousand 
millions. In the year of the armistice 
we were spending three thousand 
millions, and the current budget only 
brings us down to fourteen hundred 
million pounds. 

But we have ceased to borrow. As 
a nation we are paying our way out 
of current income, and of the four- 
teen hundred million pounds which 
we propose to spend in the current 
financial year two hundred million 
will. be devoted to the reduction of 
our national debts. 

Our pension list and the money ex- 
pended in settlement and training 
schemes for ex-soldiers now accounts 
for almost as much money as the en- 
tire expenditure of the country in 
1913. The interest on the national 
debt now amounts to £345,000,000 a 
year, while the redemption of war 
bonds necessary to keep faith with 
the holders involves us in another £110,000,000. 

The Government is being made the subject of a fierce 
press campaign on the ground of extravagance, but there 
is not much room for saving on any of these items. We 
feel rather cheered by the thought that in spite of these 
huge’ burdens we have definitely passed the borrowing 
stage and started to pay back. 

As regards personal economy I am bound to admit that 
the British people, like most of their Continental neighbors, 
have got into careless ways during the war. While the 
Government expenditure has been progressively lessened, 
the British people is still spending its money more as if we 


T« British people are just now passing thru a mood 


we 
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Cheney in London Passing Show 





HIGHER AND HIGHER 
“At present the reaction of feeling in favor of 
economy is almost entirely confined to criticism 
of Government expenditure” 


had come into a fortune than as if we had to pay for the 
war. The yearly wage bill is thirteen hundred million 
pounds higher than it was before the war. And when we 
remember that the total income of all classes of these little 
islands was only estimated at about twenty-five hundred 
million pounds in those days, it will be seen that the income 
of the working classes has risen considerably. 

On the other hand, the income of a middle-class profes- 
sional working man has not risen at 
all. Fixed incomes are worth about 
one-third of their pre-war value. 
They would find it difficult to be ex- 
travagant if they tried. But the 
large stores in London, dealing main- 
ly. in luxury articles, are doing 
greatly increased business, and show- 
ing net profits far above their pre- 
war standard. The restaurants are 
crowded, the theaters and cinemas 
are full. Last year our entertain- 
ments tax yielded £10,000,000, which 
shows that the people are spending 
in entertainments well over fifty mil- 
lion pounds a year. The food bill of 
the country has grown from about 
three hundred million to one thou- 
sand million—most of which merely 
reflects the increase in price, but 
some of which is attributed to an ac- 
tual increase in consumption. 

The whole financial position is still 
very difficult to understand. On the 
one hand we have the physical fact 
that every country in Europe has 
suffered a wholesale destruction of 
wealth during the war, that produc- 
tion is still dislocated, and the pro- 
ductive capacity of many countries injured beyond the pos- 
sibility of recovery for some years to come. Great Britain 
lost during the war more than one-eighth of her whole 
national wealth. The losses of some of the European coun- 
tries were much greater. Nor can it be said that the 
progress of the world in the making up of arrears of pro- 
duction has been rapid. Taking the world as a whole it is 
doubtful whether any progress has been made toward mak- 
ing up arrears. 

There is less real wealth to be shared among the British 
people than there was before the war, and it is puzzling 
to understand how it is possible [Continued on page 221 
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Talk Convincingly— 
and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “believe in’? one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say it. 


If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘“fhe Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 


ing.” 
THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


|. Did Profit-Sharing or the Union Fail? 


1. Summarize this article as briefly and 
clearly as possible, in order to define for 
yourself the issue which the article raises 
and the title suggests. . 


Il. Should Sunday Be Kept or Spent? 


1. Look thru the Bible, the Old and New 
Testament, for discussion of the Sabbath, 
and write an essay that is, in part at 
least, a description of the ancient Hebrew 
Sabbath. You could do it from the lit- 
erary or historical point of view, from in- 
terest in biblical writings and customs as 
such. Or you could make your essay a 
study of then and now, of two different 
Sabbaths arising from different needs and 
circumstances. 

2. Pick out from these letters the one which 
seems to you logically most clear and con- 
sistent, regardless of whether you agree 
with it or not. Have your reasons for your 
choice. Pick out the letter that you think 
the most superficial and faulty in its ar- 
gument. 

8. Choose the three letters that seem to you 
most expressive of personality and write 
three character sketches of the writers. 


ill. Beware of Pickpockets! 


1. Introspect a little to find out if you can 
why human nature likes to read articles like 
this. You should be able to do a humorous 
essay on why people enjoy reading about 
how they are going to be robbed, held up, 
murdered, etc. 


IV. Alice in Puppetiand. 


1. Look up in the encyclopedia and in books 
on the history of the drama other cases of 
the use of marionettes or puppets, and see 
what an interesting article you can make 
out of your material. 

2. Write a play, either original or a drama- 
tization of some good story, intended to 
be acted by puppets. Make your scheme 
just as complete as possible, in stage 
directions, properties, scenery, muysic, 
etc., illustrating with sketches if you can. 


V. The United States—the Main Obstacle 
to the World’s Peace. 


1. Write a brief historical article comparing 
Germany’s attitude toward disarmament be- 
fore the war with America’s after the war. 
Make your article either refute or confirm 
Mr. Hershey’s editorial. 


Vi. The Irony of Fate. 


1. The general question that this editorial 
raises is something like this: are people 
ever objectively self-aware and self-critical 
enough to enjoy and understand an art 
presentation of their own type? Think of 
it in the special cases described. Compare 
Walt Whitman’s poetry with some poetry 
which you know to be popular with the 
“masses”—Robert Service, Kipling, Tenny- 
son, for instance. Compare the Barnard 
“Lincoln” with such popular works of art 
as Watts’ “Hope,” or others that you can 
discover for yourself. Compare, as litera- 
ture for children, Stevenson’s “Child’s Gar- 
den of Verse” with stories by Henty, or 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, or Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour’s school stories, or “The Elsie Books,” 
or “The Five Little Peppers,” or any other 
books that you know children really like. 
See if you can derive from this series of 
comparisons any generalizations about the 
kind of art that appeals to trained and to 
untrained tastes, and apply these gener- 
alizations to the examples given in this 
editorial. 

2. Is the instance of “Gulliver’s Travels” in 
the same class with the other three? Ex- 
plain how it has come to be connected with 
childhood, instead of with a maturely cyni- 
eal group of readers. 

8. “Symbolism, satire—the two most ultra- 
adult forms of literature.” Do you agree? 
Discuss the statement, bringing to bear on 
it everything that you have ever read that 
is relevant. 

VII. Common Sense and Utopia. 

1. Who were Plato, Sir Francis Bacon, Sir 
Thomas More? Read More’s “Utopia,” and 
as much as you can of the “Republic,” and 
“The New Atlantis,” so as to know what 
this editorial is talking about. 

2. What part of Ruskin’s social philosophy is 
involved in the clause “If we believe with 
Ruskin that industrial and mechanical civ- 
ilization is evil...”? Compare Ruskin 
with William Morris as a social and indus- 


trial reformer. 

8. “‘And the architects of the social sciences 
are the Utopians.” Make a list of ten such 
architects chosen from as many lands and 
times as possible. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


1. Decreasing Wages — Did Profit-Sharing 


1. 


2. 


3. 


or the Union Fail? 


Explain the labor policy of the Wayne 
Knitting Mills as described by Professor 
Commons. 

Why was this Policy unable to stand the 
test of hard times and decreasing prices, 
profits and wages? 

“Wage psychology could not think in terms 
of profit psychology.” Explain this phrase. 


ll. Disarmament—The United States—the 


1. 


2. 


4. Wha 


2. 


Main Obstacle to the World’s Peace. 
Spring Styles in Armament. Congress 
Votes Small Army. 


Explain why Germany’s adoption of a big 
navy policy led to hostility between Eng- 
land and Germany and to friendship be- 
tween England and France during the dec- 
ade before the Great War. 
Show how the disappearance of Germany 
as a naval power has altered the relative 
standing of the navies of the world. 
Great Britain_is not now building any 
capital ships. Do you think that this means 
that (a) the British see no danger to their 
naval supremacy now that Germany has 
been defeated, (b) the British have given 
up the idea of naval supremacy and are 
willing that the United States should have 
the largest navy, (c) the British have lost 
confidence in the battleship and battle 
cruiser and wish to experiment with cheap- 
er forms of national defense, such as air- 
planes and submarines? 
t is the technical issue between the 
champions of the battleship and those like 
Sir Percy Scott, who believe that big ships 
are obsolete? What light has the Great 
War thrown on the situation? What is 
your own opinion? 
What is the issue between President Wil- 
son and Congress regarding the size of the 
army? Do you agree with the President 
that the army should be maintained on 
the scale authorized by Congress a few 
months ago or have conditions changed in 
the meantime sufficiently to warrant the 
reduction on which Congress now insists? 
Write a brief imaginative sketch of the 
years 1920 to 1930, showing the possible 
dangers to world peace that might arise 
from rivalry in naval construction between 
the United States and other Powers during 
that time? Compare it with the armament 
| ag between England and Germany before 
e war. 


Eastern European Politics — Eastern 
Europe. Pilsudski at Paris. 


Why are Poland and France natura! allies? 
Notice the geographical position of both 
nations with respect to Germany. 

Tell what you can about Franco-Polish re- 
lations in the past, especially in the time 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


8. Why are Russians reluctant to recognize 


4. 


the full independence of Latvia and Es- 
thonia? (Note their position between Rus- 
sia and the Baltic Sea). 

Over what non-Russian peoples did Russia 
rule in 1914? Find out what you can about 
the way in which the old Russian Empire 
was built up. Was Russia’s policy toward 
subject nationalities conciliatory or op- 


pressive 
5. Prepare either the affirmative or the nega- 


IV. 


1. 
2. 


tive brief for a debate on the question: 
Resolved, that the United States should 
immediately recognize the full independ- 
ence of Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania and 
of any other country which nas success- 
fully revolted from the old Russian Empire. 


Zionism—The New Jerusalem. 


What does “Zionism” mean? Are all Jews 
Zionists ? 

Explain why Palestine is a “holy land” to 
sO many religious bodies. What pat did it 
play in the Crusades? 

Explain the reference to the Crimean War. 
What are the terms of the British “man- 
date” over Palestine? 


V. Graft—Blackmail In Building. 


1, 


8. 


What was the nature of the building con- 
spiracy recently investigated in New York 
(a reference to the November 27, 1920, 
number of The Independent, p. 306, will 
give some additional facts) ? 

Why in Mr. Williams’s opinion is graft 
especially apt to occur in connection with 
the building industry? 

“Any firm or corporation selling or deal- 
ing in building materials ought by State 
and Federal law to be put on the basis of 
a common carrier.” Here is a ready- 
topic for debate. 
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| Humor Will Out 


Great Editors of Dignity 
Exacting and Imperious 
Succumb at Times to Flippancy 
And Weary of the Serious. 
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i And Gentle Readers Staid and Grim 
j Of Temperament Pedantic, 
is Acquire Thru Some Passing Whim ‘ 
\ A Sense of Humor Frantic. 
fq 
y A Little Nonsense Now and Then K 
‘ Remarked a Bard Transcendent, i 
A Is Relished by the Wisest Men ; 
(E. G. The Independent! ). 
; | 
A In short, we have planned a career of reckless : 
LI frivolity. We shall relax every now and then and A 
Q give a page, to do with as they will, to those 
best of all humorists—the undergraduate wits. 
{ 
The Editors of 
The Cornell Widow 2 
4 The Pennsylvania Punch 
, The Stanford Chaparral 
| The Nebraska Awgwan 
| } 
| will disport themselves in 
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Pebbles 


Frosh—Surveying a little? 
Engineer—No! surveying a lot.—Sour 
Owl. 


She—I wish you’d look the other way. 
Young Brother—He can’t help the way 
he looks.—Sun Dial. 


This famous painter met his death 
Because he couldn’t draw his breath. 
—Puppet. 


Dear Mile. Flapjax—I am a brunet and 
have lately been becoming more and more 
so. Prescribe something for the face. 

Answer—Try soap.—Princeton Tiger. 


Wifey—I heard a noise when you came 
in last night. 

_Hubby—Perhaps it was the night falling. 

Wifey (coldly)—No, it wasn’t, it was 
the day breaking.—Store Chat. 


“Statistics prove that marriage is a pre- 
ventive against suicide,” said Mrs. Gabb. 

“Yes,” growled Mr. Gabb. “And statistics 
also prove that suicide is a preventive 
against marriage.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Mrs. Newlywed (giving first order to 
butcher over ’phone)—Please send me a 
pound of steak. 

Butcher—And what else, please? 

Mrs. Newlywed—And—and some gravy. 
—New York Central Lines Magazine. 


He was a Boy Scout. He was asked, 
“Have you done a kind deed every day, 
something to make some one happy?” 

“Well,” he confessed, “I went to see my 
aunt yesterday and—and—well, I guess 
she was happy when I went home !”—Life. 


“Is this the hosiery department?’ said 
the voice over the phone. 

“Yes,” replied the weary saleslady. 

“Have you any flesh-colored stockings in 
stock?” asked the voice. 

“Yes,” replied the weary 
“Whaddy ya want—pink, 
black ?”’—Store Chat. 


saleslady. 
yellow, or 


Teacher—Thomas, will you tell me what 
a conjunction is, and compose a sentence 
containing one? 

Thomas (after reflection)—A conjunc- 
tion is a word connecting anything, such as 
“The horse is hitched to the fence by his 
halter.” “Halter” is a conjunction, because 
it connects the horse and the fence.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


The near-sighted man and his wife were 
inspecting the latest art’ exhibition with 
critical care. 

“That’s the ugliest portrait I’ve ever 
seen,” he cried, angrily, striving vainly for 
a better view of the abomination. 

“Come away, you fool!” replied his wife. 
“You’re looking at yourself in a mirror!” 
—North China Standard. 


The origin of the bagpipe was being dis- 
cussed, the representatives of different na- 
tions eagerly disclaiming responsibility for 
the atrocity. Finally an Irishman said: 
“Well, I’ll tell you the truth about it. The 
Irish invented it and sold it to the Scotch 
as a joke; and the Scotch ain’t seen the 
joke yet!”"—The Watchman-Eaaminer 
(New York). 
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GABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO—I am Gideon. 
WARREN G. HarpING—I am a partizan. 


Tuomas A. Ep1soN—Henry Ford is “all 
right.” 

GILBERT K,. CHESTERTON—Avoid passive 
verbs. 


Buiasco IBANEZ—I am not thru grum- 
bling. 


Lorp DuNsSANY—In England a poet has 
to die to be appreciated. 


Dr. R. C. AUGUSTINE—Blondes are not 
adapted to this climate. 


NicHotas Murray ButTLer—OColumbia 
University is a giant in bonds. 


GrRovER CLEVELAND BERGDOLL—Money 
will get you a good time anywhere. 


ASTRONOMER THEODORE MorgeEau—The 
earth is about 500,000,000 years old. 
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Reproduction of on 088 steel engraving of President Washington 
Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; , 
High-poised example of great duties done / 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honor worn 

As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed, 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood. 
Broad minded, higher souled, there is but one, 
Who was all this, and ours, and all men’s 
Washington! 


From “Under the Elm,” by James Russell Lowell. 
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The Financial Lessons We’ve Learned 


A Message from the British Nation to the American People 
By the Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C., M.P. 


Food Controller of Great Britain 


of economy. In times of peace the British people are, 

on the whole, of a saving disposition. According to 
the economists something like a quarter of the national 
income is saved year by year. All this good habit was cer- 
tainly lost during the spendthrift days of the war, when 
Great Britain was pouring out money like a Niagara. 

At present the reaction of feeling in favor of economy 
has certain definite limits. It is. al- 
most entirely confined to criticism of 
Government expenditure. Before the 
war the national expenditure never 
exceeded two hundred million pounds 
in any year. In the last year of the 
war we were spending four thousand 
millions. In the year of the armistice 
we were spending three thousand 
millions, and the current budget only 
brings us down to fourteen hundred 
million pounds. 

But we have ceased to borrow. As 
a nation we are paying our way out 
of current income, and of the four- 
teen hundred million pounds which 
we propose to spend in the current 
financial year two hundred million 
will be devoted to the reduction of 
our national debts. 

Our pension list and the money ex- 
pended in settlement and training 
schemes for ex-soldiers now accounts 
for almost as much money as the en- 
tire expenditure of the country in 
1913. The interest on the national 
debt now amounts to £345,000,000 a 
year, while the redemption of war 
bonds necessary to keep faith with 
the holders involves us in another £110,000,000. 

The Government is being made the subject of a fierce 
press campaign on the ground of extravagance, but there 
is not much room for saving on any of these items. We 
feel rather cheered by the thought that in spite of these 
huge burdens we have definitely passed the borrowing 
stage and started to pay back. 

As regards personal economy I am bound to admit that 
the British people, like most of their Continental neighbors, 
have got into careless ways during the war. While the 
Government expenditure has been progressively lessened, 
the British people is still spending its money more as if we 


TT British people are just now passing thru a mood 


Cheney in London Passing Show 





HIGHER AND HIGHER 
“At present the reaction of feeling in favor of 
economy is almost entirely confined to criticism 
of Government expenditure” 


had come into a fortune than as if we had to pay for the 
war. The yearly wage bill is thirteen hundred million 
pounds higher than it was before the war. And when we 
remember that the total income of all classes of these little 
islands was only estimated at about twenty-five hundred 
million pounds in those days, it will be seen that the income 
of the working classes has risen considerably. 

On the other hand, the income of a middle-class profes- 
sional working man has not risen at 
all. Fixed incomes are worth about 
one-third of their pre-war value. 
They would find it difficult to be ex- 
travagant if they tried. But the 
large stores in London, dealing main- 
ly in luxury articles, are doing 
greatly increased business, and show- 
ing net profits far above their pre- 
war standard. The restaurants are 
crowded, the theaters and cinemas 
are full. Last year our entertain- 
ments tax yielded £10,000,000, which 
shows that the people are spending 
in entertainments well over fifty mil- 
lion pounds a year. The food bill of 
the country has grown from about 
three hundred million to one thou- 
sand million—most of which merely 
reflects the increase in price, but 
some of which is attributed to an ac- 
tual increase in consumption.” 

The whole financial position is still 
very difficult to understand. On the 
one hand we have the physical fact 
that every country in Europe has 
suffered a wholesale destruction of 
wealth during the war, that produc- 
tion is still dislocated, and the pro- 
ductive capacity of many countries injured beyond the pos- 
sibility of recovery for some years to come. Great Britain 
lost during the war more than one-eighth of her whole 
national wealth. The losses of some of the European coun- 
tries were much greater. Nor can it be said that the 
progress of the world in the making up of arrears of pro- 
duction has been rapid. Taking the world as a whole it is 
doubtful whether any progress has been made toward mak- 
ing up arrears. 

There is less real wealth to be shared among the British 
people than there was before the war, and it is puzzling 
to understand how it is possible [Continued on page 221 
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iditing a Magazine 
Second of a Series of Seven Articles 


By Hamilton Holt 


experts, I suppose, will always differ. But it is gen- 

erally the custom to have either a colored picture or 
the title of the most important article or the names of the 
leading contributors featured on the cover. The back cover 
and the inside covers are invariably devoted to adver- 
tisements. In the magazines of standard size, like Scrib- 
ner’s or The Century, the reading matter is sandwiched in 
between the advertisements, while in the larger, or flat size, 
the reading matter trickles in a meandering stream thru 
the advertising pages. As a rule, the leading editorial or 
the most striking contributed article begins the reading 
matter on the first right hand page following the adver- 
tisements, tho The Outlook, The Review of Reviews and 
others begin with their News Department. 

There is generally, however, a page preceding this initial 
page on which what is known as the masthead appears, 
with the Table of Contents and, if there is room, the vari- 
ous publisher’s and editor’s announcements. The masthead 
gives the name, date and ownership of the publication, price, 
copyright notice and any standing statement such as that 
the editor longs to have manuscripts submitted to him, and 
altho he can assume no responsibility for their loss or non- 
return he gladly promises not to keep the surplus postage 
stamps unless the author has forgotten to append his name 
and address to the manuscript. 

I have never been able to decide whether the Table of 
Contents is necessary or not. Evidently few readers consult 
it and yet if it is omitted indignant letters are sure to be 
received, especially from librarians. One of our subs@ribers 
some years ago stopped The Independent because we found 
it impossible for the time being to print the page number 
of each article in the Table of Contents. I need hardly tell 
you that this man was almost as finicky as that college 
friend of mine who left his hotel because the elevator did 
not run fast enough. 

It is curious to observe that the magazines which fifteen 
years ago were reducing their format are nowadays in- 
creasing it. A magazine of the size of Harper’s or The At- 
lantie Monthly is certainly easier to hold in the hand when 
reading than one of the 
larger size. Besides it —— 


Ts: make-up of a magazine is a matter about which 


The most important reason, however, why we increased 
our size was this: While we were small the public re- 
garded us as in the same class with such monthly maga- 
zines as Scribner’s and The Century, who went to press 
weeks and sometimes months before their date of publica- 
tion. Such magazines could do press work that no weekly 
of current events could hope to equal. As a matter of fact 
our illustrations if set side by side and compared with those 
of the very large pictorial magazines like Collier’s, Leslie’s 
or the Saturday Evening Post would be seen to be just as 
good as theirs, but being smaller and printed in a form in 
which the public had been educated to expect better things, 
they looked cheap and underdone. Moreover, by enlarging 
a magazine the opportunity for illustration and display is 
increased not arithmetically but geometrically. If you pub- 
lish a magazine the size of The Ladies’ Home Journal there 
is practically nothing that cannot be done pictorially. 

But effects can be produced by type display fully as well 
as by illustration. The average reader has no conception 
how much hard thinking and painstaking experiment is 
given in every up-to-date magazine to the headlines, title, 
sub-titles, borders, tail pieces, etc., before the desired ef- 
fect is precisely secured. Titles are of the utmost im- 
portance. I recollect that Arthur Brisbane, the prince of 
display editors, once said, “If I should write an editorial 
entitled ‘The Dietetic Significance of the Mosaic Legisla- 
tion’ probably not one man in a thousand would read it. 
But if I headed it up ‘Don’t Be Hard on Poor Old Moses, 
He Hadn’t Any Icebox,’ at least nine men out of ten would 
stop, look and read.” 

Titles and headlines are like the garish and gilded en- 
trances to the moving picture theaters. Their chief purpose 
is to attract. And as if headlines and sub-titles were not 
sufficient, the magazines have in recent years invented a 
new species of megaphone for heralding their articles to 
the reader—which has been denominated by Gillett Bur- 
gess the “blurb.” The blurb is an introductory note by the 
editor usually printed in italics, telling why the world-re- 
nowned Mr. Spoof is the best qualified man on this planet 
to write the heart-gripping article that follows, and why 

all readers with red 
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can be put in the 
pocket, or sent thru the 
mail without folding. 


* Wonder What an Editor Thinks About” 
In this series of articles the Editor of The Independent 


veins should write to 
their senators demand- 
ing that the infamies so 


I will give you frank- invites the readers to come into his sanctum, to see for graphically depicted be 
ly the chief reasons themselves the “inside stuff” that makes up modern journal- at once, if not sooner, 


why we abandoned the 
standard size a few 
years ago and came 
back to the flat form. 
I presume similar mo- contemporaries.” 


tives actuated other the issue of February 5 
editors who have re- <= 


ism, and to share some of the secrets that he has learned in ‘ighted he A cor ay Sel 
the past two decades while editing The Independent and ®°S* °% 4 = 
keeping a watchful eye on the progress of his “esteemed 


need not necessarily be 
yellow in order to ex- 


Mr. Holt’s first article was published in cite the reader to 


peruse the article that 





Ss 4 ‘follows. When years 





cently done likewise. 

Two of these reasons are financial. First, we could mix 
our advertising and reading matter in the back of the 
paper, thus insuring that more people would see and there- 
fore answer the advertisements. Second, we find a very 
strong predisposition among the large buyers of advertis- 
ing space to take a full page advertisement. Hence by in- 
creasing the size of the page many advertisers will auto- 
matically take a full page in the newer and larger form, 
thus increasing the total advertising receipts of the maga- 
zine from 10 to 25 per cent. 
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ago I printed an edi- 
torial note accompanying an article from a negro woman 
of the South, stating that her life would not be safe for a 
moment if her name was published, I venture to think that 
not a single reader who read that note failed to follow on 
to the article. 

In addition to headlines and blurbs there are numerous 
other ways of displaying ideas aside from the big types, 
colored inks, diagrams and decorations. For instance, if 
you take statistics out of an article and put them in what 
we ca!l a “box,” you not only make [Continued on page 222 
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By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


surveyors, negro architects, negro builders, negro 

chemists, negro physicians—sailed recently from 
New York aboard Black Star liners, owned and operated 
by negroes. 

It is true that the Black Star line consists of two in- 
finitesimal steamers and an excursion boat. It is likewise 
true that Liberty Hall, where a World Congress of negroes 
drew up a Bill of Rights last August and proclaimed Africa 
a nation—free and independent and all that sort of thing— 
is by no means an imposing edifice. It is true that the Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association and African Com- 
munities League, which promotes the enterprize, makes its 
headquarters in a pair of rather dowdy former dwelling 
houses in Harlem, New York. And it is true that Marcus 
Garvey—“his Excellency, the Honorable Marcus Garvey,” 
to give him his full and gloriously resounding designation 
—is something of a showman. Ushered in by a brass band, 
a pseudo-military cohort, and a troop of Black Cross 
nurses, he appears upon the platform in green and crimson 
robes. 

Yet this thirty-four-year-old Jamaican, who counted 
hardly more than a score of followers three and a half years 
ago, now counts four million, two million of whom are 
black citizens of the United States. Thanks to his daily 
harangues and to weekly appeals thru his newspaper, he 
is adding to them wholesale despite the opposition of two 
of the foremost negro leaders in the United States, Dr. Du 
Bois on the one hand and Major Martin on the other. 
No matter what one’s attitude, whether satirical, appre- 
hensive, sympathetic, or merely curious, he is at least. in- 
teresting. I went to see him. 


Pare pioneers of African independence—negro 


The Negro World, Marcus Garvey’s paper, thru which he reaches weekly his four 

million negro followers. In this number of September 11, 1920, appears the 

Declaration of Independence of the negro race, first proclaimed in Liberty Hall, 
New York City, and the words of the “Universal Ethiopian Anthem” 


~The Negro Moses 


And His Campaign to Lead the Black 
Millions into Their Promised Land 





The Honorable Marcus Garvey, Presi- 
dent-General of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association and African 
. Communities League, as he appeared 
before a mass meeting in Madison 
Square Garden. “Something of a show- 
man” in public, but in his private 
office “a carelessly-dressed, ill shaven, 
soft-voiced negro, speaking in leve 
tones, with rarely a gesture -. . .” 


He is black. Splendidly, bituminously black. A full-blood- 
ed, low-browed, heavy-jawed, woolly-pated African—the 
real thing. He glories in it. He rebukes his people for 
bleaching their skins, straightening, their hair, and aping 
the white man. He would applaud the Zulus who, when pre- 
sented to a native chieftain, say, “Hail to thee, oh chief! 
Thou art black!” When I suggested that certain negrophiles 
in Massachusetts might be induced to put money into the 
Garvey movenient, he said, “We don’t want their money; 
this is a black man’s movement.” When I quoted a remark 
of Mr, Carl Akeley’s to the effect that American negroes, 
once established in Africa, might revert to type, he re- 
joined, “We will take the risk. We mean to show what 
negroes can do for themselves. It is an experiment; we 
may lose out, but we may win out.” 

Recent articles by Mr. Truman Hughes Talley in The 
World’s Work had told how Garvey, while studying at the 
University of London, met the editor of Africa and 
Orient Review, one Duse Mohamed Effendi, half Egyptian, 
half negro, and caught from him the idea of taking Africa, 
organizing it, developing it, arming it, and making it the 
defender of negroes the world over. Was Mr. Talley’s in- 
terpretation of Garveyism substantially correct? “Yes, sub- 
stantially; but there are minor inaccuracies. He represents 
me as saying that Christ was a negro. I don’t say that. My 
belief is simply that Christ’s ancestry included all races, 
so that He was Divinity incarnate in the broadest sense of 
the word. Then, too, Mr. Talley speaks of my belief in an 
ancient and superb African empire that has decayed. I 
don’t pretend to know about such matters.” 

President of the Black Star Line, President of the Negro 
Factories Corporation, President-General of the Universal 
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Negro Improvement Association and African Communities 
League, and Provisional President of Africa, Garvey tells 
his followers: “I am the equal of any white man; I want 
you to feel the same way. No one need think we are still 
the servile, bending, cringing people we were up to fifty 
odd years ago in this country. We are a new people, born 
out of a new day in this country. We are born out 
of the bloody war of 1914-18. A new spirit, a new courage 
has come to us.” 

His manner toward me, however, was modest and un- 
assuming. I shall remember a carelessly dressed, ill-shaven, 
soft-voiced negro hunched up at his desk and speaking in 
level tones, with rarely a gesture and then only of the ex- 
pository sort. If his dark eyes burned, it was with an in- 
tellectual light. He seems strangely unemotional, perhaps 
because he has implicit faith in the rationality of his ideal 
and in its justice. “When the Jew said, ‘We shall have Pal- 
estine,’ we said, ‘We shall have Africa.’ ”’ 

But on the platform he can be fiery. 

“During the world war, nations were vying with each 
other in proclaiming lofty concepts of humanity. ‘Make 
the world safe for democracy,’ ‘self-determination for 
smaller peoples’ reverberated in the capitals of warring 

















See spree Hee 


Garvey’s headquarters in Harlem—an unimpressive structure set 
down in the backyard of a row of dingy tenements 


nations opposed to Germany. Now that the war is over, we 


find these same nations making every effort by word and 
deed to convince us that their blatant professions were 
mere meaningless platitudes never intended to apply to 
earth’s darker millions. We find the minor part of humanity 
—the white people—constituting themselves Lords of the 
Universe and arrogating to themselves the power to con- 
trol the destiny of the larger part of humanity. Such an 
attitude is indeed a curse. In Africa it takes the form of 
suppression of the right of the African to enjoy the fruits 
of his ancestral lands. In America it takes the form of 
lynching, disfranchisement, burnings and the thousand and 
one petty insults born of arrogance and prejudice. So now 
comes the negro thru the medium of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association demanding the right and taking 
unto himself the power to control his own destiny. We are 
too large and great in numbers not to be a great people, a 
great race and a great nation. I cannot recall one single 
race of people as strong numerically as we are who have 
remained so long under the tutelage of other races. The 
time has now come when we must seek our place in the 
sun.” 

That place is Africa, declares Garvey. “Without Africa, 
the negro is doomed even as without America the North 
American Indian was lost. We are not preaching any doc- 
trines to ask all the negroes of Harlem and of the United 
States to leave for Africa. The majority of us may remain 
here, but we must send our scientists, our mechanics, and 
our artizans, and let them build railroads, let them build 
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the great educational and other institutions necessary, and, 
when they are constructed, the time will come for the com- 
mand to be given, ‘Come home!’ ” 

So it is to Africa that the fifteen pioneers of negro na- 
tionalism have gone—surveyors to plan railroads, archi- 
tects to plan buildings, physicians to direct sanitation, 
chemists to test water supply. “When will they arrive?” I 
asked. “I can’t tell you,” said Garvey. “The steamers are 
to call at British ports en route, and if I were to publish 
their schedule I might expose them to interference and de- 
lays.” 

He sets great store by this merchant marine of his. It is 
a commercial venture, granted; but it is at the same time 
a means to a much larger end. “Africa must be linked to 





























One of the two little steamers which, with an excursion boat, 

constitute the “Black Star Line,” owned and operated by negroes. 

It is on these “liners” that Garvey is sending pioneers to Africa 

to get things in shape before a general occupation of the Prom- 

ised Land. Fifteen have already gone; surveyors, architects, 
builders, chemists, physicians 


the United States, to South and Central America, to the 
West Indies by vessels which will unite in fraternal ties 
the ebony-hued sons of Ethiopia in the Western Hemi- 
sphere with their brothers across the sea.”” Meanwhile, he 
entertains a hope that Africa, once developed, will attract 
a wholesale migration. He says to his followers: 

“If you cannot live alongside the white man in peace, if 
you cannot get the same chance and opportunity along- 
side the white man, even tho you are his fellow citizen; if 
he claims that you are not entitled to this chance or oppor- 
tunity because the country is his by force of numbers, then 
find a country of your own and rise to the highest position 
within that country.” 

In Liberia, whither the fifteen pioneers are sailing, Gar- 
vey plans to lay the cornerstone of African independence. 
From Liberia his propaganda is to spread thruout the 
Dark Continent. “What the fathers of American independ- 
ence did one hundred and forty-five years ago,” he said in 
a recent address, “is just what the Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association is endeavoring to do for the 400,- 
000,000 negroes of the world and for succeeding generations 
of the race. It is a dream now; but do you not know that 
we can make this dream, this vision, a reality?” 

A very prominent Garveyite showed me the other day 
a tabulation of British, Belgian, French, Italian, Portu- 
guese and Spanish holdings in Africa. How does Garvey 
expect to oust these rather lusty and rather tenacious 
Powers? It would seem to be something of a job. But what 
if those Powers had their hands full elsewhere at the 
time? 

“We cannot tell how far distant is that day when the 
bugle call will be heard, the bugle call to another great 
world conflict. We can see discord brooding every day 
among the nations of the world. We can hear the rumbling 
of forthcoming wars. Methinks I can see the war clouds of 
Europe—I give them ten years [Continued on page 218 
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To Bring Our Foreign Service Up to Date 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Wilbur J. Carr 


United States Director of Consular Service 


exists quite independently of the adoption of any par- 

ticular foreign policy. The economy of the world has 
been upset and the United States is in an unprecedented 
international situation. We have a money debt owing to 
us from foreign governments of nearly ten billions of dol- 
lars, which is three times the total of our own national 
debt in 1914. We find ourselves suddenly in the possession 
of a large merchant marine, much of it Government-owned, 
touching at all the ports of the world. The flow of immi- 
gration, setting in anew with great volume, connects us 
as by a human bridge with all the countries of Europe. Our 
foreign trade has grown to vast proportions, while the de- 
velopment of our manufacturing resources in excess of 
home requirements makes imperative the maintenance of 
foreign markets for our goods, in the face of competition 
from nations struggling desperately for economic survival. 

Obviously the need is ever present for a foreign service 
capable of executing the policies chosen. It must bea service 
capable as well of safeguarding the interests of the nation 
and of citizens abroad, and alert to keep the responsible 
officers of the Government at home informed promptly and 
accurately of foreign developments. 

It is plain that no personnel or machinery adjusted to 
these demands as they existed before the war will suffice 
much longer without extension and reorganization. Since 
many of the new problems in 


T= need for re-organization of our foreign service 


One reason for these investigations is the increasing 
multiplicity of agents of various executive departments 
operating in foreign countries. Aside from the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service, maintained under the Department 
of State, the Department of Commerce maintains commer- 
cial attachés, attached to our embassies and legations in the 
more important foreign capitals, and from time to time 
sends abroad special agents or trade commissioners to in- 
vestigate particular aspects of the foreign trade situation. 
In addition, the Treasury Department, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Shipping Board each have foreign 
agents of their own. 

In replying to the inquiry of the Senate the Secretary 
of State expressed the hope that the various activities. of 
the Government abroad might be brought “to a correct 
focus in the Department of State.” “By this suggestion I 
do not desire,” the Secretary said, “to leave the impres- 
sion that the Department of State is in any wise grasping 
or that there is a tendency on its part to usurp the func- 
tions or absorb the work of other departments; it is seek- 
ing their aid rather than coveting their authority... . As 
the Department of State must inevitably direct the foreign 
policy of the Government, it is desired to utilize to the full- 
est extent the agencies of all other departments. By such 
means alone would it be possible to reach a maximum of 
efficiency in the broad domain of our foreign relations. The 
old cumbersome methods, with their dupli- 





our foreign relations are eco- 
nomic, the demand for an im- 
provement in the means of deal- 
ing with them has naturally 
come most definitely and per- 
sistently from the business com- 
munity. It is, however, a matter 
of no less concern to all sections 
of the population. So vital to the 
national interest has the conduct 
of our foreign intercourse grown 
to be that the maintenance of 
proper instrumentalities for 
conducting it affects the bread 
and butter of the whole people. 

The active interest of Con- 
gress has been manifested in a 
request from the House of Rep- 
resentatives for an investiga- 
tion, by the Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency, of all the foreign trade 
promotion work of the Govern- 
ment. The findings of the Bu- 
reau were submitted early this 
year. and printed as House 
Document No. 650. The Senate, 
also, has required from the 
heads of executive departments, 








cations, their lack of common authority, and 
their individual operations, ought to be 
abandoned.” 

“Therescan be no clear-cut commercial 
policy carried out by separate bodies that 
do not interfunction,” wrote the Secretary 
of Commerce in reply to the Senate inquiry. 
“Any industrial organization composed as is 
the commercial organization of the Govern- 
ment would fail, for the sceds of decay are 
planted in the very separateness of the 
component parts.” 

A practical beginning has been made to- 
ward the codrdination which both Secre- 
taries bespeak. Early in 1919 the Secre- 
tary of State addressed a communication 
to the heads of all other executive depart- 
ments, boards and commissions dealing di- 
rectly or indirectly with questions of for- 
eign trade, inviting each to designate a 
liaison officer to spend one or more days of 
each week in the office of the Foreign 
.Trade Adviser of the Department of State. 
It was suggested that these liaison officers 
would constitute a more or less informal in- 
ter-departmental board or weekly confer- 
ence. This would eliminate duplication of 
effort, expedite the handling of matters call- 








by a resolution of October 3, One way of marking the changing times. ing for inter-departmental consultation, and 
1919, detailed statements cover- The small stack of books—seven volumes— harmonize the work of the various govern- 


: is the correspondence of the American 
ing the character, amount and Consulate at Mazatlan, Mexico, during the 


mental agencies in Washington in economic 


estimated cost of work carried years 1908 and 1909. The other stack of ™atters. 


on under their authority and thirty-two volumes, higher than the pres- 


The suggestion was adopted. The Eco- 


having any relation to the for- ent official standing by them, is the cor- nomic Liaison Committee, as it has come to 


: s respondence for the years 1918 and 1919. 
ae? commerce of the United In this decade the number of visitors in- 
tates. creased about 100 per cent 


be called, has met every Wednesday morn- 
ing since March 26, [Continued on page 220 
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An Intelligent Guard at the Gate 


By Sidney L. Gulick 


HETHER Congress enacts an emergency immigra- 

W tion law or not the United States is in urgent 

need of a new and permanent immigration policy. 

Such a policy should include as its main features the points 
expressed in the following seven brief paragraphs: 

1. Immigration should be regulated. It should no longer 
be left to the haphazard blind forces of supply and demand. 
The time has come for America consciously to take control 
of her own destiny, by controlling the amount and the kind 
of immigration to be allowed: 

2. Immigration should be scientifically regulated. All the 
needed facts concerning economic and industrial conditions, 
here and abroad, concerning the types of the racial groups 
already here ard those desiring to come, concerning the 
ease or difficulty of their assimilation and Americanization, 
and their respective individual and racial fitness to do the 
desired work, should be scientifically gathered and ra- 
tiohally used in regulating immigration. 

3. There should be a selection of immigration. It should 
be possible to admit the desirable to the number desired, 
and to refuse immigration beyond that point. It should be 
possible even to refuse immigration altogether to types or 
groups ‘about whom there is grave doubt as to whether we 
can wholesomely assimilate them. 

4. Effective methods of distribution should be found. Im- 
migration should be directed to areas where the population 
is still slight and especially to agricultural regions. It should 
be possible to restrain or even entirely to stop immigration 
to populous areas of compactly grouped aliens who are still 
largely unassimilated and un-Americanized. 

5. The policy should provide for elasticity. The amount 
of immigration should be adjusted as economic and indus- 
trial conditions vary. We should admit as many assimilable 
immigrants as we can steadily employ without endangering 
normal American standards of ‘living and labor. This 
amount will vary as industry thrives or is depressed and it 
will also vary with success in the distribution of immigra- 
tion. 

6. Our immigration policy should be universal. It should 
apply the general principles for regulation and selection to 
immigration from every people. It should not be controlled 
by race prejudice nor by arbitrary race discrimination. If 
immigrants of certain peoples are found by experience to 
be non-assimilable or slow and exceedingly difficult of 
assimilation, or if their presence creates or tends to create 
tension and irritation, their complete exclusion as immi- 
grants should be secured without special agitation or 
special race-discriminatory legislation, which is inevitably 
obnoxious, humiliating, and the cause of international irri- 
tation. 

7. Our immigration policy should be patriotic. We should 
watch carefully the Americanizing processes and note how 
each people responds to its new opportunity in this land. 
Proper provisions should be made to promote Americaniza- 
tion of every people in the United States, but the amount 
of immigration from each people should be determined in 
the light of their proved ability to be wholesomely incor- 
porated into our body politic. If they tend to develop and 
to maintain undue group-consciousness, functioning in the 
body politic primarily as hyphenated Americans, or if 
they regard themselves and are regarded by their native 
lands as colonists, further immigration from those groups 
would seem to be undesirable. P 

The Sterling bill now before Congress embodies the 
principles that have been here set down. Its provision for 
a permanent immigration board composed of men of the 
highest type, with definite duties, powers and limitations, 
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makes possible the scientific gathering of facts and, in their 
light, the elastic regulation, selection and distribution of 
immigration from the two standpoints of assimilation and 
employment. 

The provisions for the registration of aliens, for rais- 
ing the standards of naturalization and for giving citi- 
zenship privileges to all who qualify, make for the best 
type of loyal citizenry. 

The policy embodied in the Sterling bill is universal; it 
is free from race prejudice and race discrimination because 
it applies equally to all and regulates selection and dis- 
tribution from the standpoint of experience. 

While the policy provides for the admission of only those 
whom we judge desirable, in the numbers desirable, after 
they are once admitted it gives equal opportunity to all. 
Every individual and every people here is to have the bene- 
fit of just and equal laws, equally administered. Continued 
opportunity for the immigration of any given people will 
depend on how those already lawfully here make use of 
their opportunities. 

This policy provides a fundamental solution for the 
Asiatic problem. The Sterling bill repeals all the special 
laws dealing with Chinese, many of which are contraven- 
tions of our treaties with China. It repeals also the “gentle- 
men’s agreement” with Japan. This does not mean that im- 
migrants from these peoples are to be admitted, but only 
that they are to be excluded on the same principles and by 
the same laws that are to be applied to every people. 

The giving of privileges of citizenship to everyone who 
duly qualifies is of vital importance to America. Universal 
suffrage for all the permanent and qualified population in 
the United States is an essential to the success of our 
democracy. Exclusion by law, merely on account of race, 
of any portion of our permanent population cannot fail to 
produce group consciousness, interfere with their whole- 
some Americanization and tend to obstruct the successful 
functioning of democracy. Denial of the possibilities of 
citizenship by naturalization, merely on the ground of 
race, carries with it the implication that the children 
of that race are also intrinsically unfit for citizenship. Al- 
ready that ominous specter is lifting its head in California 
and in Congress. The final success of our democracy de- 
pends on just and equal laws applied justly and equally to 
every individual in the United States regardless of race. 

The enactment of the Sterling bill would render un- 
necessary not only the emergency measure now urged by 
the House of Representatives, but all future emergency 
legislation; for the immigration board created by this bill 
could deal promptly, intelligently and efficiently with every 
situation that might arise. It should be possible for 
us to regulate the volume of immigration to our shores 
without special appeals to Congress for emergency legisla- 
tion, made necessary by the kaleidoscopic economic or po- 
litical changes in Europe. 


Labor and Uncle Sam 


N nearly every belligerent country during the war or- 
ganized labor took a somewhat detached stand with re- 
spect to the national cause. It formed a sort of opposition 
party, patriotic in the main but always anti-governmental. 
The great exception was the United States. The American 


. Federation of Labor and similar large organizations (for 


it is hardly worth while to speak of the disloyalties of 2 
few local branches of such a numerically weak body as the 
I. W. W.) were as ardent for victory as any class in the 
country. This was due in part to the wise and friendly 
labor policy of President Wilson and in part to the superior 
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political intelligence of the American workingman, who 
has learned to consider himself a citizen rather than a 
“class-conscious proletarian.” We trust that it will be one 
of President Harding’s policies to continue the friendly 
understanding between the Federal Government and the 
big trades unions which existed during the war, and that 
he will resist any reactionary attempts to use the legisla- 
tive or administrative power of the Government to deprive 
organized labor of any gains it may have made in the stand- 
ard of living during President Wilson’s administration. 


Of Course 


President Harding will keep his pet alligators in Florida 
water. 


Battleships 


ATTLESHIPS stand half way on the price list. They 

are not, we will concede to the preparedness advocates, 
as costly as defeat in war. But they are more costly than 
international agreements to prevent war. 


The Twentieth Amendment? 
By Chester DeWitt Pugsley 


N our reverence for the letter of the American Consti- 
[2 we are often strangely oblivious to its real in- 

tention. Once every four years we go thru the solemn 
farce of choosing Presidential electors and counting their 
votes. On the second Monday. in January after each quad- 
rennial election the electors of the victorious party in each 
state assemble at the state capitol and there cast their 
votes, which are then transmitted to Washington for count- 
ing by the Senate and the House of Representatives in joint 
session to establish a fact that has already been determined 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday of the previous 
November. All this ceremony has about as much relation to 
the actual government of the United States as the corona- 
tion ritual of a British King has to do with the actual gov- 
ernment of the British Empire, with the difference that the 
futile activities of our Electoral College have not even the 
advantage of being picturesque. 

If we took the Constitution in its original meaning seri- 
ously we would choose as Presidential electors men who 
were not pledged to any candidate or bound by the choice 
of any party. There is no question but that the makers of 
the Constitution intended the Electoral College to be what 
a national party convention of unpledged delegates now is, 
a body free to choose for President anyone whom they might 
desire who was eligible to that high office. Since the devel- 
opment of the party convention system we have now vir- 
tually two electoral bodies: one to nominate the candidates 
from among whom the people will choose and the other to 
register the fact that the people have chosen. At the incep- 
tion of our republic not only were Presidential electors sup- 
posed to be free of party pledges, but they were not even 
themselves chosen directly by the people. In South Caro- 
lina, for example, the electors were for many years selected 
by the Legislature. In other states the franchise was re- 
stricted to property owners and only gradually widened to 
manhood suffrage as a result of the democratic influence of 
the new states of the west. 

If the Electoral College were but a quaint survival of the 
past there might be no urgency in removing it from our 
constitutional system. Many people are inclined to agree 
with Lord Macaulay. who said that he would not. exert him- 
self to destroy a mere anomaly unless it were also a griev- 
ance. But there are many practical evils inherent in the 
present system. 

In the first place, electors are selected by general vote of 
the whole state and consequently a candidate with a mi- 
nority of the popular vote may be elected by securing a 
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narrow majority in one or two states with a great electoral 
vote. Large pluralities are simply thrown away. Twice 
since the Civil War, in the Hayes-Tilden campaign and the 
second Cleveland-Harrison campaign, a President was 
elected with a majority of the Electoral College vote but 
without even a plurality of the popular vote. 

Perhaps a more serious result of casting the state’s vote 
as a unit than the occasional election of a minority Presi- 
dent is the unwholesome concentration of political activity 
in a few large and doubtful states. The defeat of -Blaine 
hinged on a few hundred votes in New York. The 
defeat of Hughes in 1916 depended similarly: on a 
few hundred votes in California, and it is gener- 
ally believed that if Justice Hughes had not slighted the 
Johnson Progressives during his western trip he would 
have been President during the Great War. Politicians bear 
these facts in mind and nominate only the men whom they 
believe can carry the doubtful states with large electoral 
votes. 

It would require an almost unprecedented movement 
of popular sentiment to nominate either a Republican or a 
Democrat, however great his ability and the nation’s need 
of him, if he came from one of the states of the Solid South 
or from New England or Pennsylvania. 

A third drawback to the present system is that it in- 
creases the danger of a contested election, as in 1876, and 
that if the emergence of a third party candidate prevents 
either of the leaders from obtaining an absolute majority 
of the electoral vote, the election is thrown into Congress, 
as in 1824. 

A fourth evil is the delay which the present electoral 
system creates between the election and the beginning of 
the new Administration. Four months are wasted to no 
real purpose, while the election of individual electors is 
duly verified, credentials obtained, the electors assemble and 
vote in the state capitols, and their votes are examined 
in Washington. During this interim the Administration or 
the Congress which is in power may have been shown by 
the election to no longer represent the will of the voters, 
but it continues to function as before or to mark time thru 
a wasted interval of four months. 

Congress should realize that the present method of elect- 
ing a President and a Vice-President is not in accord with 
the present tendency toward democracy in government, and 
should submit a proposed amendment to the constitution in 
a joint resolution to the legislatures of the several states, 
providing for the direct election of President and Vice- 
President by the people. 


Fashions and Hobbiés 


66 OU can fool some of the people all of the time”— 
that’s a hobby. “You can fool all of the people some 
of the time”—that’s a fashion. 

Taking a deep, irrational and purely arbitrary delight in 
some custom or occupation may be either a hobby or a 
fashion. The difference between the two is that the hobby 
is individual and persistent; the fashion or fad is collective 
and evanescent. If from rosy youth to snowy age a man is 
devoted to the game of ping-pong or of diabolo we say that 
he has a hobby. But there was a time when the country 
was swept for a season or two by these games as by a 
wildfire and anyone not engaged in them was considered 
an eccentric. If a lady should appear in the streets today 
wearing a green wig, a crinoline and a Merry Widow hat 
we would suspect her of having pet hobbies in the matter 
of dress. But there was a time when each of these quaint 
things was as common as the knee length skirt is today. 
The person with a hobby follows his own nose. The person 
in fashion follows the crowd. 

Our own view is that the hobby is nobler than the fad. 
It is true that we may look with some wonder at an im- 
mortal being who spends the brief golden hours of his 
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earthly existence in collecting stamps or trunk labels. We 
may possibly consider that the golf enthusiast who post- 
poned his marriage because the appointed day was perfect 
for the game had an inadequate sense of proportion. We 
may view with more wonder than envy the man who pon- 
ders over a game of chess with as much anxious care as if 
he were General Foch mapping out in his mind the decisive 
campaign of a great war. The man who can see nothing 
in this glorious, manifold universe but the single tax or 
proportional representation or Sabbath observance or rare 
china or Greek coins is not getting what he should out of 
life. 

Be this all conceded. It is none the less true that the 
man with a hobby, in a crude, one sided sort of way, is 
fashioning his own life, whereas the man of fashion is the 
most unfortunate of slaves, the slave of everybody and 
nobody. People speak of fashion as the tyranny of the 
majority, but it rarely happens that the shape of an Easter 
hat is a campaign issue, even now that we have woman 
suffrage, or that the great issue of side-whiskers is placed 
before the people by referendum. Nor is there a definite 
despot who decrees these things for us. In a vague sort 
of way it is understood that “Paris” decides fashions in 
women’s dress and “London” the latest wrinkle in men’s 
clothes. But no one individual or corporation seems to have 
the matter wholly in control. As for fashions in games, 
drinks, face-painting, new verse forms, etiquet, dances 
and so forth who can say whence they arise? The wind 
bloweth where it listeth. All must conform, but they do 
not know whether the will to which they are conforming 
is that of a majority or a minority. Where does a fashion 
start? Where did the great influenza epidemic start; in 
Spain, in Russia, in India? These things are contagious, 
and that is all we know about it. Surely it is better to be 
a chronic victim of the stamp habit or a confirmed tango- 
maniac than merely to catch each new social contagion as 
it comes along. 


Rival Engineers 


HE Democrats are talking of repairing the party ma- 
chinery, but so far they have not got beyond the stage 
of throwing monkey wrenches at each other. 


Reaction and the Way Out 


By Preston Slosson 

v ‘en one point on which all who style themselves “lib- 

erals”- seem to be agreed is that liberalism is in a 

bad way just now. Partly this is the natural result 
of the Great War. There may be such a thing as a war for 
liberty, but there can be no such thing as a war of liberty; 
the freedoms to be obtained by fighting must come after 
the fighting is over. War with its prohibitions, suppres- 
sions, conscriptions, discipline, censorships, courts martial 
and exaltation of authority is hostile to liberty at every 
point, and must be so if it is to be carried on efficiently. 
Still worse from the liberal point of view is the intoler- 
ance of class conflict, which has been sharpened by the eco- 
nomic dislocations of the war to a cutting edge. In time of 
war all you have to do is to obey the Government. But in 
time of revolution obedience may be demanded from above 
and from below; by the Government which is in power to- 
day and by the conspirators who hope to be in power to- 
morrow. Surely the most unfree of men is the poor peasant 
who in eastern Europe is subject to the double tyranny of 
Red and White, or in Ireland to the double tyranny of 
Green and Orange. 

Of course the political “reaction” that is talked about is 
not quite as bad as the liberal press represents it. After 
all, the kings and nobles have been dislodged in Germany, 
Austria; Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, Lithu- 
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ania, Latvia, Esthonia, Finland and the Caucasus, and a 
real reaction, such as followed the Napoleonic wars and 
the revolution of 1848, would have brought them back to 
power. A “reactionary” government in France under the 
ex-Socialist Millerand and the ex-anarchist Briand is not 
what would have been meant by the phrase in the days of 
the Dreyfus case; and a “reactionary” government in Brit- 
ain headed by the radical Lloyd George, based on adult 
suffrage, and offering home rule (even tho in inadequate 
measure) to Ireland, India and Egypt, would have sounded 
paradoxical in the days of the Boer War. The United 
States, it is true, has turned from its liberal President to a 
conservative successor; but in these days of woman suf- 
frage and collective bargaining even stand-patism is not 
what it was in the time of Mark Hanna. 


UT democracy is not quite the same thing as liberalism. 

There is more equality in the world of 1920 than in the 
world of 1900, but perhaps not quite so much liberty. Free- 
dom of travel has been restricted by an almost universal 
system of passports and permits; and some countries, ours 
among them, are considering not the restriction but the 
virtual abolition of immigration. Rights of racial minorities 
are not respected in Europe and national hostility burns 
even more fiercely than on the eve of the Great War. Even 
in the United States we have had attempts to forbid the 
use of foreign languages, to stir up anti-Jewish sentiment 
by newspaper propaganda, to terrorize the negroes by a 
revived Ku Klux Klan, to imprison and deport radical 
aliens without trial, to prevent duly elected Socialists from 
taking office, and in other ways to make 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism resemble 100 per cent Prussianism. 

Worse than defeat in the open field is confusion in the 
camp. What is really the matter with liberalism is that it 
has fallen asunder into mutually hostile sects. In England 
a few years ago there was a great and united party bear- 
ing the name of Liberal and dominant in the Government. 
What has become of it? One faction clings to Lloyd George 
and the Coalition and shuts its eyes to terrorism in Ire- 
land. Another, the independent Liberals or “wee frees,” 
sulks behind the tattered banner of the old Asquith Whigs 
and wastes its energies in mere obstruction. A third group 
has gone over altogether to the Labor party. The liberal 
press has got in bad odor with the British public by ill- 
timed apologies for Germany and Bolshevist Russia— 
queer chums these for “liberals.” What effective work is 
really being done for liberalism is carried on largely by 
those who do not wear the name; moderate labor chiefs, 
such as Henderson, Barnes and Clynes, or broad-minded 
Tories, such as Lord Robert Cecil. 

In America the liberals are as troubled with dissensions 
as in England. President Wilson, the greatest living ex- 
ponent of the liberal theory, has been deserted by nearly all 
of the independents and progressives who elected him in 
1916. When he sounded a trumpet blast for liberals to 
rally round the League of Nations a few responded, but 
most of them ran in the opposite direction as fast as their 
feet would carry them. Former Progressives of the Senator 
Johnson type surrendered unconditionally to the Republi- 
can Old Guard in order to make common cause against the 
bug-bear of “internationalism.” Meanwhile the serious 
thinkers of the radical press discovered that the League of 
Nations was not international enough, because it was 
linked with a peace settlement unsatisfactory to Germany. 
While the Wilsonite Covenanters, the bitter-ender Bull 
Moose and the doctrinaire pacifists were engaged in a 
merry threc-cornered war the country was delivered into 
the hands of Penrose and Lodge. 

Liberalism must find its feet again for the world cannot 
do without it. No form of government is satisfactory if 
it is administered in a harsh and intolerant spirit. Whether 
it be rule by German nobles, treating commoners, civilians 
and foreigners as the dust beneath their feet; or rule by 
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steel magnates, maintaining a twelve hour day and refus- 
ing to sell their products to customers who will not agree 
to uphold the open shop; or rule by labor unions enforc- 
ing the closed shop with bomb and boycott; or rule by Bol- 
shevist dictators, banning the freedom of the press, sup- 
pressing strikes by martial law and shooting without fair 
trial all persons suspected of disaffection—humanity will 
not rest content. There is a hunger for freedom as definite 
as the hunger for bread, and self-respecting people will not 
long submit to rulers who delight to bully. 

It is necessary that liberalism be more thoroly studied 
by those who call themselves liberals. It is confused with 
all sorts of things that have nothing to do with it; such as 
peculiar theories of art and literature, agnostic tendencies 
in religion, scorn of popular morality, particular opinions 
on politics. A heretic is not necessarily more “free” than an 
orthodox person; freedom inheres in the right to hold and ex- 
press opinions and not in the nature of the opinions held or 
expressed. A liberal may be a Catholic or an atheist, but he 
must not be a Spanish inquisitor or an anti-clerical fanatic. 
He may prefer Pope or Tennyson or Amy Lowell, but he 
must not be the sort of critic who declares that nothing is 
literature which does not conform to certain rules. He may 
be a capitalist or a Socialist, an aristocrat or a democrat, 
but he must not be the “shoot ’em down” type of Tory or 
the “blow ’em up” type of revolutionist. Good nature, a 
willingness to live and let live, a respect for the personality 
of other people and a reluctance to suppress what is eccen- 
tric unless it is also positively harmful; these qualities will 
make anyone a liberal no matter what his creed or party 
may be. 


IBERALISM, of course, means the principle of liberty. 

But what is liberty? Perhaps we may define it as “the 
power and range of personal choice.” Obviously the more 
things, and the more important things, a man can do or re- 
frain from doing according to his own will the greater the 
radius of his freedom. A slave is unfree because his master 
may at any moment interfere with any choice he may make. 
A hermit is unfree in another way; he can do anything he 
chooses, but there is such a limited range of things for him 
to do! It is important to emphasize this positive side of 
freedom, opportunity to choose, as well as the negative side, 
permission to choose. This is the reason why law may 
sometimes secure more freedom than anarchy can. By for- 
bidding people to rob and steal an atmosphere of personal 
security is created in which people can move about more 
freely and do what they please to a greater extent than 
if they were always on guard to protect themselves. Even 
a prohibition law, tho in itself abhorrent to liberalism, may 
be justified in a country where the saloon has grown to be 
a menace to the public safety by becoming a focus for law- 
lessness and disorder. 

The so-called Spencerian individualists of fifty years ago 
thought that freedom involved nothing more than limiting 
the coercive powers of the state. They forgot that a factory 
law which interferes with “freedom of contract” to work 
long hours or under unwholesome conditions may foster 
the larger liberties which health and leisure alone 
make possible. A child “compelled” to go to school is freer 
in the long run than a child permitted to grow up within 
the imprisoning walls of illiteracy. Even a Socialist régime 
might be liberal if administered in a liberal spirit, by men 
of the type of Wells in England, Vandervelde in Belgium, 
Thomas in France, Branting in Sweden and Spargo in 
America. What we want is not anarchy, but that minimum 
of public, regulation which will secure the maximum of free 
personal activity. ‘ 

The social freedoms which it would be the object of a 
liberal régime to secure so far as-possible, may conveniently 
be grouped under five heads. First of all comes freedom of 
opinion and its expression, including freedom of religious 
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worship and all the liberties of speech and of the press. 
Short of libel and incitement to crime, this should 
be absolute. Secondly, there is the very important right to 
organize. Broadly speaking, the quickest way in which a 
liberal government can be distinguished from an oppres- 
Sive government is to notice the extent to which associa- 
tions independent of the state itself are permitted. The 
right to establish a private business, to organize a labor 
union, to found a social or literary society, to join a politi- 
cal party or other propagandist agency, to start a private 
school, to belong to a religious denomination which is not 
the State church—all of these liberties have been won only 
by incessant agitation and occasional revolution. A tyrant 
views every association as a potential conspiracy; a free 
nation tolerates and even encourages all sorts of private 
organizations unless they are definitely lawless in. char- 
acter. 

In the third place comes civil or legal freedom: the 
right to do business, to have access in civil cases to the 
courts of law, to a fair trial and all legal precautions be- 
fore conviction on a criminal charge. Fourthly, political 
freedom: the right to choose one’s rulers by vote. It is at 
this point that the principle of liberty touches hands with 
the different principle of democracy. An aristocracy or even 
autocracy may be liberal in the main, but as it denies one 
important liberty to its subjects, freedom of choice on ques- 
tions of public policy, it can never be quite as free as a 
liberal democracy. Fifthly, personal freedom: the right to 
engage in any activity, occupation or recreation that is not 
harmful to others. Obviously this saving clause means many 
limitations; to permit some people to do as they please 
would wreck the liberty of everyone who had the misfor- 
tune to be their neighbor. But certainly sumptuary laws 
which impose detailed limitations on dress, or blue laws 
that would interfere with harmless amusements, or laws 
such as Germany used to impose on her subjects in Alsace, 
Posen and Schleswig, forbidding them to use their native 
language, would not be classed as liberal legislation. 

To maintain and extend freedom in all these fields of ac- 
tivity is the historic task of liberalism and its task is not 
complete. Whether it will work better as embodied in a 
political party or as a controlling element in all parties 
is an open question. But the liberal road is the only road to 
the future. Intolerant radicalism leads only to a precipice; 
intolerant conservatism only to a swamp. And we should 
not be fooled by the fact that men (even self-styled lib- 
erals) can be found who call the precipice “Progress” and 
the swamp “Security.” 


Motto for Politicians 


Count that day lost if, when the sun is set, 
You haven’t been “mentioned” for the Cabinet. 


Two Methods: Two Results 


N South Africa the British granted completest home 

rule to their recently conquered enemies, the Boers. As 
a result a former Boer general has saved South Africa to 
the British Empire by his victory at the polls. 

In Ireland the British denied home rule to a land which 
they had ruled for centuries. As a result the Irish have 
ceased to demand home rule and are waging a civil war 
for complete independence. : 

Would it have been wiser for the British to have gov- 
erned the Boers from London and thus forced men like 
General Smuts into opposition to the Empire and made 
necessary the keeping of a large British army in the 
Transvaal during and after the Great War? Or would it 
have been wiser to have taken the courageous and mag- 
nanimous course with Ireland and allowed a purely Irish 
Government to keep order in Ireland? 

Liberalism succeeds. Repression fails. 
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Keeping the Other Fellow Out 


HE immigration question is perhaps the dominant in- 

terest of Congress at the moment, at least apart from 
purely partizan affairs. In December the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Johnson bill, which aimed to stop im- 
migration altogether for a brief period pending the work- 
ing out of an immigration policy. But the Senate did not 
imitate the example of the House or listen to the impatient 
voices of the press demanding instant action. It was not 
until February 9 that the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion reported on the Johnson bill, and its report was un- 
favorable. Senators Harris, Harrison and King, Democrats, 
and Johnson, Republican, supported the general exclusion 
measure favored by the House, but it was opposed by Sena- 
tors Colt, Dillingham, Sterling and Keyes, Republicans, 
and Phelan, Democrat. 

The Senate seems to have a plan of its own for restrict- 
ing immigration. The Committee on Immigration reported 
favorably a modification of Senator Dillingham’s measure, 
limiting immigration from any country to a fixed percent- 
age of the foreign-born residents of the United States of 
such nationality. After some discussion the committee fixed 
the number at 5 per cent. Altho the percentage is based on 
“the United States census next preceding,” should the 
measure soon go into effect the census of 1910 would be 
the basis, as the distribution of American population by 
national origin has not yet been fully computed for the cen- 
sus of 1920. Not more than 20 per cent of aliens admissi- 
ble from any country during a year shall be permitted to 
land in any one month. The usual ‘exceptions to the law 
are made in favor of foreign diplomatic officials, alien resi- 
dents of the United States, temporarily abroad, tourists 
who do not intend to settle in the United States, and citizens 
of countries on the American continent. Nor does the law 
apply to Chinese and other eastern Asiatics, as racial dif- 
ferences make their immigration a problem of different 
character. 

Under the plan before the Senate it is estimated that 
337,020 persons from the countries of northern and west- 
ern Europe, the lands of the older immigration, could be 
admitted annually and 255,416 from eastern and southern 
Europe and Asiatic Turkey, the lands of the newer immi- 
gration. Italian, Slavic and Russo-Jewish immigration 
would be reduced to little more than a third of the average 
for the years immediately preceding the Great War. This 
sifting by nationality is of course one of the objects of the 
bill, but no direct discrimination is made against any 
European nation and consequently there could be no ground 
for diplomatic protest. 

One cause of the present clamor for immigration re- 
striction is the danger of bringing in disease. The Pub- 
lic Health Service, under Surgeon General Cumming, de- 
clares that out of 10,002 immigrants who arrived at Ellis 
Island during the last six months of 1920 and were certi- 
fied by the health service as physically defective, 9799 were 
admitted by immigration officials. Dr. Copeland, New York 
Health Commissioner, has asked President Wilson to inter- 
vene directly to prevent the landing of persons who are or 
may be infected with typhus. Several cases of typhus have 
appeared among recent immigrants who have reached 
New York. 

On the other hand there are some who consider that 
our present immigration laws are too drastic and operate 
with cruel severity on individual cases. Louis Post, Assist- 
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ant Secretary of Labor, spoke at a mass meeting protest- 
ing against the proposed restrictive legislation and de- 
clared: 


_ For nearly eight years it has been my fortune to nold an 
administrative office in which I have had to do very intimately 
with matters that concern the Jews of this country, whose rela- 
tives and friends have come here to escape persecution. I have 
been compelled to turn many of them back, for one reason or 
another over which Congress alone has control. This duty has 
been appalling—not for its magnitude, but for the cruelties ‘in- 
volved—and I am heartily sick of it all. 


~ ee 99 
Harding Says “Hurry Up 

T) RESIDENT-ELECT Harding has become (quite rea- 

sonably) impatient with the continued delays of the 
present session of Congress in clearing the desk of ac- 
cumulated business. In a special telegram to Senator Lodge 
he urged immediate action on the regular appropriation 
bills: 

I have been learning of the danger of the failure of some of 
the appropriation bills at this session of the Congress. I am 
reluctant te intrude my views or to in any way suggest what 
Congress ought to do, but I feel free to say to you that it would 
be exceedingly gratifying if Congress could clear all appropria- 
tion bills out of the way during the present session. 

Such a course would greatly simplify the important work 
which will have to be taken up at the extra session of the new 
Congress. 1 am sure you will construe this expression as one 
which I find justified because of my former association and the 
importance I attach to prompt action by the next Congress in 
dealing with pressing problems. 

Senator Lodge replied that he quite agreed as to the 
necessity of hastening the appropriation bills. Mr. Harding 
sent a similar message to Representative Mondell, request- 
ing the House of Representatives to push to completion the 
appropriation measures. At the time when Mr. Harding sent 


‘ his appeals to the Senate and the House the legislative pro- 


gram was badly “jammed.” The House of Representatives 
had passed nearly all. of the annual appropriation meas- 
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Thomas in Detroit News 
Why our ship doesn’t come in 
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ures, but the Senate had only acted on five measures, and 
those the least controversial. Military and naval appropria- 
tions were still pending in the Senate. The House refused 
to suspend the completion of the 1916 naval. building pro- 
gram to await diplomatic negotiations for international dis- 
armament, but it reduced the enlisted personnel of the navy 
from 143,000 to 100,000 and the Marine Corps from 27,000 
to 20,000. The House provided funds sufficient for an army 
of only 150,000, altho 175,000 is the maximum establish- 
ment authorized by Congressional resolution. 

The chief cause of the delay of the Senate in acting on 
routine measures was the discussion of the Emergency 
Tariff bill on agricultural products. This measure, contro- 
versial and related to party politics, absorbed a large part 
of the time of the session and attempts to force thru a 
cloture resolution, limiting debate, were defeated. Not 
until February 16 did the Emergency Tariff come up for a 
vote in the Senate. It passed by 43 votes to 30, nine Demo- 
crats, mainly from the West, voting with the Republican 
majority and only four Republicans voting with the oppo- 
sition. The bill then went to conference on the Senate 
amendments. 

Besides endangering the regular appropriation bills, the 
tariff debate in the Senate also threatened general measures 
of prime importance, such as immigration legislation, Con- 
gressional reapportionment, and the reform of the execu- 
tive departments on “efficiency” lines. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has already acted on the reapportionment, re- 
versing the decision of the census committee, and deciding 
not to increase the membership of the House. It was voted 
to keep the House membership at its present figure of 435 
instead of increasirig it to 483, so that no state would lose 
Congressmen. Under the present plan Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Rhode Island and Vermont will lose one representative 
apiece and Missouri will lose two. Connecticut, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Texas and Washington gain one apiece, 
Michigan and Ohio two-each, and California three. The re- 
districting will be left to the states. The attempt of Repre- 
sentative Tinkham to reduce southern representation by 
bringing into force the provisions of the fourteenth consti- 
tutional amendment was sidetracked on a point of order. 


Railroad Wages 


HAIRMAN Atterbury of the Association of Railway 
Executives has caused a flutter in labor circles by ap- 
pealing to the United States Railway Labor Board for im- 


mediate abrogation of the national agreement between rail-° 


road companies and their employees, specifying rules and 
conditions under which the railroad men work. He said that 
under present conditions many railroads are not earning 
even their bare operating expenses and that “With declin- 
ing prices and wages in industry and agriculture the coun- 
try demands that the solvency of the railroads must be as- 
sured by a reduction in operating expenses and not by a 
further advance in rates.” He admitted that “as the wages 
of railroad employees were the last to go up, they should 
be the last to come down,” but he believed that sooner or 
later lower wages were necessary if the railroads were to 
meet their costs. 

President Jewell of the railway branch of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor protested against the assertions 
of Mr. Atterbury and appealed to President Wilson to use 
his influence to uphold the standards of living in the trans- 
portation industry. President Wilson refused to intervene 
on behalf of either side and informed both the labor unions 
and the Association of Railway Executives that existing 
tribunals were quite competent to handle the question with- 
out his interference: , 

It would be manifestly unwise for me to take any action 


which would interfere with the orderly procedure of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or of the Railroad Labor Board, 
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and all the matters mentioned in your telegram are within the 
jurisdiction of one or the other of these bodies; and in their 
action I think we may repose entire confidence. 

The Railroad Labor Board on February i9 handed down 
a decision rejecting the application of the railroad execu- 
tives for an abrogation of the existing agreements be- 
tween the companies and the unions. These national agree- 
ments establish rules for shop crafts, stationary firemen 
and oilers, clerks, maintenance of way men and signal men, 
and the railroad executives contend that if the agreements 
were set aside and restrictive rules abolished a saving of 
$300,000,000 would be obtained. General Atterbury has an- 
nounced his intention of securing piecemeal revision of 
rules alleged to be restrictive or unworkable since the 
agreements cannot be abolished as a whole. The agreements 
in question deal with conditions of work rather than wage 
schedules, but the railroad executives hold that they in- 
flate labor costs unwarrantably by applying general rules 
to varying local conditions. 
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Chapin in St. Louis Star 
Go back and sit down! 


Federal Judge Faces Impeachment 


ENESAW Mountain Landis, Federal District Judge 

for Northern Illinois since 1905, is threatened with 
impeachment by Senator Dial of South Carolina in a case 
which involves some very interesting ethical questions. A 
bank teller, only nineteen years old, in the town of Ottawa, © 
Illinois, confessed to stealing $96,500. The warm-hearted 
judge not only set him free, without bail, pending sentence, 
but declared that in his opinion “indirectly this robbery 
should be laid at the door of the bank directors.” The 
young embezzler was the support of a large family and 
was paid only $90 a month for handling sums amounting 
to nearly a million dollars a month, and such conditions, in 
the judge’s opinion, amounted to a standing invitation to 
theft. Senator Dial said that, “I propose to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate and ask that this judge 
be impeached,” since there were magy persons in the United 
States occupying places of trust for $90 a month or less, 
and such decisions from the bench would encourage them 
to steal. Instead of explaining away his statement, Judge 
Landis repeated it and declared that the reason Senator 
Dial was so interested in the matter was that he himself 
was a banker and an owner of cotton mills and “couldn’t 
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stand an investigation of wage condi- 
tions in the institutions he owns.” 
Judge Landis was also threatened with 
impeachment from another quarter by 
Representative Welty of Ohio, who pro- 
tested against his receiving a double sal- 
ary; one as Federal District Judge and 


_the other as legal arbitrator and final 


judge in all cases concerning organized 
baseball. Federal judges are legally pro- 
hibited from acting as counsels and at- 
torneys, but, according to Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer, there appears to be at pres- 
ent no law to prevent a judge from ac- 
cepting such an outside position as head 
of the controlling board of the great 
baseball leagues. But many have felt it 
inadvisable for a Federal judge to divide 
his time and energies between the Fed- 
eral Government and private employ- 
ment, and Representative Welty has in- 
troduced legislation to prohibit Federal 
judges from receiving salaries from pri- 
vate organizations. Judge Landis is one 
of the best known men on the bench, not 
only because of his admitted legal abil- 
ity, hut because of the important cases 
which he has tried. In the Standard Oil 
rebate cases in 1907 he imposed a fine of 
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A Senator and a Congressman, for different 
reasons, are urging the impeachment of 
Federal Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
of Illinois. One charge concerns Judge 
Landis’s freeing a nineteen year old bank 
teller who stole $96,500 with the statement 
that “indirectly this robbery should be laid 
at the door of the bank directors.” The other 
charge is against Judge Landis receiving a 
private salary in addition to his payment by 
the Federal Government. The private salary 
referred to is $42,500 a year to be paid to 
Judge Landis as head of the controlling 
board of “big league” baseball, a position 
that he accepted only a few months ago 
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new arrangement involved a de- 
parture from the exact terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles and conse- 
quently Germany could not be 
coerced into accepting it. His ad- 
dress was well received by the dif- 
ferent parties and by the German 
press. 

English »pinion is more divided; 
the radical 22d liberal press sup- 
porting the Keynes program of a 
small and fixed indemnity, while 
more conservative organs support 
Premier Lloyd George. Lloyd 
George explained his position at a 
public meeting in the great indus- 
trial city of Birmingham. He said 
that the amount of wealth in Ger- 
many could not be taken as a basis 
for fixing the indemnity, since the 
railways, mines and forests and 
other internal resources could not 
be taken out of the country. Only © 
exportable wealth could be taken 
into consideration, and for the first 
few years owing to the demoraljza- 
tion wrought by the war very large 
payments could not be expected. It 
was therefore necessary to arrange 


$29,240,000, probably the largest fine 
ever imposed on an industrial concern. During the Great 
War he tried some sensational cases of Socialists and radi- 
cals, who were accused of violating the Espionage Act by 
anti-war or anti-conscription propaganda. 


Reparations Echoes 


HE announced terms of the German reparations in- 

demnity have been variously received in different 
countries. Germany is threatening open resistance, tho it 
has not closed the door to further discussion. Foreign Min- 
ister Simons declared that “the arrangement as set forth 
in the Entente’s second note is not regarded by us as a 
possible ground for further negotiations,” but he added 
that it would be the duty of the German Government “to 
draw up clear counter-proposals.” He pointed out that the 


a flexible indemnity, increasing 
with the volume of Germany’s exports, which would be a 
measure of returning prosperity. The Allies would send in 
“the full bill” according to the terms of the Treaty if the 
Germans insisted, but it would be a heavier burden on 
Germany than the arrangement reached at Paris. The 
Allies were also willing to listen to counter-proposals put 
forward in good faith. “We are willing that Germany 
should pay us under conditions which best suit her own 
means, requirements and resources, but if it is a mere at- 
tempt to evade payment we cannot put up with that.” 
Premier Briand defended the Paris agreement before 
the Chamber of Deputies in the face of much criticism. 
André Tardieu and ex-President Poincaré said that it 
would have been better to have stuck to the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles and compelled Germany to pay the 
whole amount established by the investigations of the 
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Marcus in New York Times 


CALIFORNIA AND NEW YORK HAVE DIFFERENT VIEWPOINTS ON THE QUESTION OF GERMAN PAYMENTS 


That happens to be the idea exactly! 


A bird in the hand— 
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Reparation Commission. This sum paid in hand would be 
upwards of 210,000,000,000 gold marks or, if spread over 
forty-two years with interest, would amount in all to about 


500,000,000,000. Poincaré contended in a letter to the Temps ‘ 


newspaper that by the Paris agreement France would get 
only about half of what the Treaty promised her. He urged 
that at any rate there should be no more concessions. 
Briand said that the Treaty plan of letting the Reparation 
Commission fix the indemnity had broken down because 
there was “no accord in the Commission.” He said that it 
would be fatal to isolate France from Great Britain and 
her other allies and that he would not abandon a policy of 
concord. 

.The Chamber of Deputies ratified the Paris reparations 
agreement by 395 votes to 83 and gave Premier Briand a 
vote of confidence by a majority of 387 to 125. This relieves 
Briand of immediate political embarrassments, but it does 
not answer the question as to whether the Deputies will 
continue to support him if it becomes necessary to make 
concessions to Germany in order to secure German accept- 
ance of a reparations settlement. 


English Problems 


REAT Britain seems to be taking the lead in the pres- 

ent movement for naval disarmament, not only in 
halting the building of big ships but in commissioning Sir 
Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassador, to take up dip- 
lomatically the question of limitation of armaments. The 
United States is approached first because since we stand 
outside the League of Nations our participation in a dis- 
armament agreement must be secured independently of any 
action that could be taken thru the League; also because, 


since the defeat of Germany, the United States is the only - 


real rival to Britain on the seas. 

Merely to list the many diplomatic questions which con- 
cern Great Britain and the United States will show how 
important an Anglo-American understanding is to the peace 
of the world. They include: (1) the terms on which the 
United States can be induced to enter the League of Na- 
tions, (2) the willingness of the United States to agree to 
naval disarmament and the question whether the Ameri- 
can navy should be the largest or the second largest in 
capital ships, (3) the relation of the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance to the balance of power in the Pacific, (4) the war 
debt of more than: four billion dollars owed by Great Brit- 
ain to the United States, (5) the question as to whether 
the British mandate over Mesopotamia will adversely af- 
fect American oil interests, (6) the disposition of former 
German cables in the Pacific and the status of the island 
of Yap, (7) the proposed exemption of American coast- 
wise shipping from Panama Canal dues, (8) the anti-Brit- 
ish propaganda carried on by Irish sympathizers in 
America. The British Government has felt it necessary to 
quiet rumors that these problems were leading the two 
nations to a diplomatic crisis by issuing the following 
reassuring official statement: 

On the contrary, the Foreign Office is confident that any ques- 
tions arising between Great Britain and the United States can 
and will be settled without difficulty, whether with the existing 
or the succeeding Administration. 

Secretary of the Treasury Houston has confirmed in ar. 
executive session of the Senate that the British Govern- 
ment has sought to bring about a cancellation of inter- 
Allied indebtedness. But to this the United States, which 
would be the chief loser, has not consented. It is due to the 
British to say that they would gain little by such a move 
as British debts to the United States are outbalanced by 
the debts of France and other continental Allies to the 
British. 

Premier Lloyd George is almost the only statesman in 
the world who has retained political power and prestige 
both during and after the war and it is an open question 
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whether he can continue to hold his Coalition together many 
months longer. Enormous taxation is burdening the Brit- 
ish people and their discontent was well indicated by the 
election at Dover in January when Sir Thomas Polson, run- 
ning as an independent “anti-waste” candidate, defeated 
Major Astor, the Coalition nominee. Unemployment is 
strengthening the Labor party in its contests with the 
Government. In a passionate appeal to Liberals to stand 
by the Government, Premier Lloyd George said that na- 
tional unity was still imperative and the time had not yet 
come when a Coalition could be abandoned for the old 
system of political parties. He claimed that his Irish Home 
Rule bill was more liberal than anything ever offered by 
Gladstone and that the only issues at present were the de- 
mand for absolute Irish independence and the protection of 
the police and soldiers from being murdered. 

The most important change in the British Cabinet in re- 
cent months was the resignation of Lord Milner from the 
Colonial Office and the appointment of Winston Churchill 
in his place. Churchill is a brilliant but rather erratic poli- 
tician who has held many posts in the Cabinet and was 
First Lord of the Admiralty at the outbreak of the Great 
War. It was largely due to him, that the British navy was 
in a state of complete preparedness in August, 1914, but his 
reputation suffered greatly from many strategic blunders 
during the early months of the war for which he was held 
responsible. An English writer has summed him up per- 
fectly in declaring that “There is no doubt about Mr.: 
Churchill’s capacity. None but a first-rate man could sur- 
vive so many first-rate mistakes.” 
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THE BRITISH BOMB-PROOF PATROL 


It looks rather like a traveling hen coop, but its protective value 
against Sinn Fein bombs and bullets has been scientifically 
worked out, and—unfortunately—tested. The sides of the car are 
highly tempered steel plates, behind which the men can crouch 
for safety; the plates are so strong that steel-jacketed bullets 
hardly dent them. The heavy wire mesh with which the car is 
entirely covered prevents a bomb from dropping in: The car 
in this photograph is on duty in Dublin 


Smuts Wins South Atrica 


HE South African party, headed by General Jan Chris- 

tian Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, has swept the polls at the recent South African 
general election. The party will have a large majority over 
all other parties combined in the House of Assembly and 
a stable administration is thus assured. Partial returns 
give the South African party seventy-six seats, the, Na- 
tionalist party forty-one, Labor nine, and one independent. 
In the present Assembly, chosen last March, no party had 
a majority. The South African party had forty-one seats, 
the Unionists twenty-five, Labor twenty-one, and the Na- 
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tionalists forty-four. The significance of 
the election is very great; it is not too much 
to say that on it depended the whole future 
of South Africa and the question whether 
or not it was to remain a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire. It involved a greater question 
still, whether the British plan of permit- 
ting the Dominions to rule themselves with- 
out interference from London would lead 
to the break-up of the British Empire or to 
its continuance as a confederation of free 
commonwealths. For South Africa was the 
most disaffected of all the Dominions and if 
secession was to take place anywhere it 
would be there first of all. 

The Union of South Africa consists of 
the four States of Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
«covering an area of 473,000 square miles 
(larger than France and Germany put to- 
gether) with a white population, by the 
census of 1911, of 1,276,000 and a native 
population of 4,697,000. The Union also 
holds a mandate over the former German 








difficulties than the Union of 
South Africa. The black pop- 
ulation vastly outnumbered 
the white and consisted in 
part of very warlike tribes. 
Further racial confusion had 
been caused by the introduc- 
tion of Chinese and East In- 
dian coolies. The Dutch were 
still smarting under the 
memory of the British con- 
quest and all the bitterness 
engendered by the prolonged 
and bloody Boer War; they 
were, moreover, tenacious of 
their old customs and sus- 
Picious on principle of the 
immigrant English “outland- 
ers.” Added to the conflict of 
races and nationalities was 
the war of classes. In the 
gold and diamond mines of 
the Transvaal there was, in 
addition to the native labor- 








territory of South-West Africa. The white 
population is’ divided between Dutch and 
English and both languages are legally 
recognized. The Cape Colony was founded 
by the Dutch and contains a very large 
Dutch element, but it has been a British 
<olony ever since the Napoleonic wars. The 
Transvaal and Orange Free State were 
settled by Dutch ranchmen, the so-called 
“Boers,” and they remained practically in- 
dependent, in spite of various attempts on 
the part of Great Britain to bring them under British over- 
lordship, until the hostile policy of President Paul Kruger 
of the Transvaal to British immigrants brought about the 
Boer War and the annexation of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State to the British Empire. In 1910 all four 
British colonies in South Africa were united into a Union 
and the former colonies became provinces of that Union, 
just as the Canadian colonies had united to form the Do- 
minion of Canada and the Australian colonies to form the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Perhaps no country in the world faced more complex 


Western Newspaper Union 
THE LEADER OF SOUTH AFRICA 

General Jan Christian Smuts, Prime Minister of : : : 
the Union of South Africe, gained an over- white English miners whose 
whelming victory in the recent general elec- strikes had often thrown the 
tion, not only for himself but for his stand in country into confusion and 
favor of South Africa’s remaining under the 
rule of the British Empire. General Smuts ‘ 
fought against the English in the Boer War and C@lly as an independent La- 
with them in the Great War. In the peace coun- bor Party with strong Social- 
cils after the war he attained international jst tendencies. 

prominence as one of tht great statesmen of 
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SECESSION AVERTED 
The results of the recent election in South Africa promise the 
preservation of the Union and its continued status as part of 
the British Empire. A mandate over German Southwest Africa 
-was given to the Union of South Africa by the League of Nations 


ers, a turbulent and very 
“class-conscious” element of 


who were organized politi- 


Anyone studying the coun- 
try from the outside would 
have prophesied almost constant civil war for the Union 
made up of so many diverse and hostile elements. That this 
was averted is due to the good fortune which brought into 
power two of the greatest statesmen of modern times, the 
Boer generals Louis Botha and Jan Smuts. Under their 
administration the country was kept together, the English 
and Dutch interests harmonized, the natives kept from 
rebellion, and the loyalty of the Union preserved during 
the crisis of the Great War. General De Wet, a distin- 
guished military leader of the Boer War, raised a rebellion 
just after the outbreak of the Great War, but it was 
speedily put down. The Union then codperated in the con- 
quest of the German African colonies and received as a 
reward the “mandate” of the League of Nations over 
German South-West Africa. In his spare time, General 
Smuts helped construct the League of Nations. 

But after-war difficulties were serious. Many of the 
stubborn Boer farmers still held to the ideal of making 
South Africa an independent Dutch republic, and under 
the lead of General Hertzog they formed the Nationalist 
Party and refused all codperation with the Government. 
The death of General Botha deprived General Smuts of his 
ablest and wisest ally. The Labor Party, tho not secessionist 
like the Nationalists, was equally hostile to the Govern- 
ment. To rule at all, Premier Smuts had to seek the aid of 
the Unionist Party, composed of his old enemies, the Eng- 
lish. Last October the Unionist Party was definitely 
swallowed up in the South, African Party, which was 
broadened to include all of the English as well as the 
Dutch who were willing to sustain the Union and oppose 
secession. In the elections of this February the South Afri- 
can Party won many seats from the Nationalists and 
practically wiped out the Labor Party, even the Labor 
leader, Colonel Cresswell, going down in defeat. This was 
due to the fact that the miners and other workingmen sub- 
ordinated their economic policy to the desire to maintain 
the Union and avert civil war. 


modern times 
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A Number of Things 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


Rudyard Kipling has brought suit 
against Genatosan (which in ante- 
bellum days was known as. Sanatogen) 
for quoting four lines of his poem 
“If” without permission in an adver- 
tisement. The court awarded him forty 
shillings damages for infringement of 
copyright. 

Apropos of this we feel tempted to 
quote, “When ’Omer smote his bloom- 
in’ lyre,” but at ten shillings a line it 
is too expensive. It is cheaper to quote 
Homer than Kipling. There’s a point 
in favor of the classics. The Sanatogen 
ad also included a quotation from 
Buddha, “By the force of my will I 
shall subdue this disease,” but so far 
Buddha has not sued for damages un- 
der the copyright law. 


eee 


The New York Times announces the 
opening of a new department of the 
Union Methodist Church, under this 
headline: 


PLACE WHERE BROADWAY MISS MAY TAKE 
HER BEAU, TO BE OPENED BY METHODISTS. 


Personally I should prefer to be 
taken to the Presbyterian Hospital for 
appendicitis. 


Ok 


The faults we are hardest upon are 
those we are tempted to commit. We 
can never pardon another for yielding 
to temptations we have resisted. 


KE 


Here’s a golf story told by Corsair 
in The Near East: 

The Rector and the Colonel played a 
game on Monday, and the Colonel beat the 
Rector rather badly. On Tuesday the same 
thing happened, and on Wednesday, and 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. Then 
said the Rector, perhaps a trifle crossly: 
“Well, it’s no good. I must give up golf, 
I suppose!” “Oh, nonsense!” replied the 
Colonel, pleased by his success. ‘You'll 
have your revenge over me some day, at 
any rate.” “How so?’ asked the Rector. 
“Why, I expect you'll read the burial ser- 
vice over me.” The Rector’s face lighted 
up momentarily, only to cloud over again 
at once. - “No good,” said he. “It'll still be 
your hole.” 


kK 


How character is revealed by an- 
swers to examination questions! Here 
is one from a geography student whose 
sense of practicality is strong: “Ger- 
many could be placed comfortably into 
Texas if its transportation were pos- 
sible.” But would Texas be comfort- 
able? 


aK 


The fight in Oxford over the reform 
of the University has been rather hard 
for outsiders to follow, but the Oz- 
ford Magazine helps us out by explain- 
ing clearly the difference between the 
opposing factions. The liberals are, it 
seems, “insisting on drastic reconstruc- 
tion so far as consistent with main- 
tenance of. best traditions,” while the 
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What Is Nerve Force? 


By PAUL von BOECKMANN 
Nerve Specialist and Psycho- Analyst 


XACTLY what Nerve Force is, 

we do not know. If we did 

know, we would know the 
Secret of Life. We know this: it is 
generated by the Nervous System 
through which it travels at a speed 
greater than 100 feet per second. It 
is the Master Force of the Body, the 
force that controls every heart beat, 
every breath, the digestion of every 
mouthful of food we eat, the action 
of every muscle, and the life-of every 
cell. It is the force that gives us 


-| courage, ambition, personality, char- 


acter, mental power and energy— 
the Force that Drives us On, On 
and On. 

Every mental im- LE 
pulse and every bodily ——. 


Third Stage: Serious mental disturb- 
ances; fear; undue worry; melancholia; 
dangerous organic disturbances; suicidal 
tendencies ; and in extreme cases, insanity. 

If only a few of the symptoms men- 
tioned apply to you, especially those in- 
dicating mental turmoil, you may be sure 
that your nerves are at fault—that you 
have exhausted your Nerve Force. 

I agree with the noted British authority 
on the nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, M. D.,. 
the author of numerous works on the sub- 
ject, who says: “It is my belief that the 
greatest single factor in the maintenance 
of health is that the nerves must be in 
order.” 

Hundreds of books have betn written 
by Nerve Specialists intended as a guide 
in caring for the nerves and restoring 
nerve force. Unfortunately, these books 

do not meet the need 
of the general public 


] ——Eyes—Nose as they are written in 
act uses up a certain  — : technical and complex 
amount of Nerve \ ——Ears language. I have 
Force. If we expend —Throat written a 64-page 
more Nerve Force book entitled “Nerve 
than the system can Force,” which in the 
develop, we necessar- ——Bronchials simplest language ex- 
ily become Nerve —Chest Breathing plains hundreds of 
Bankrupts, and we vital points regarding 
then have a condition :-——Heart the nerves and their 
known as Neurasthe- By care; information 
nia, Nervous Debil- M) every person should 
ity, pent tgs 0A know. Students of 
tion or Nerve Ex- D the subject, includin 
haustion. Since the ae ~~ Shots physicians, Prvactanst. J 
greatest drain of j =>», » the book the most 
Nerve Force is by \ 4 eas practical work on the 


way of the brain, it 
can easily be under- 





—SOLAR PLEXUS subject which has 
ever been written. 


stood why mental O..— Liver Large corporations 
—, wares, —_ SS — Intestines ae 4 — 
and of course, share «ake AA ALN — asin by J Srpeande for 
functions, wreck the /  — sicians recommend it 
— so <a . —- 4 eng ee pa- 

ine people out of Mee ients. Extracts from 
ten have weak nerves -YoSOSSSs ___ the books have again 
and are not aware of IWS “ and again been re- 


it. They think be- 
cause their hands do 


‘——Pelvic Organs 
Diagram showing the .location of the Solar an d 


printed in magazines 
newspapers, 


not tremble, muscles Plexus, known as the “abdominal brain,” the which is the strongest 


twitch, or knees 


great center of the Sympathetic (Internal) . 
Nervous System. Mental strains, especially proof of real merit. 


shake, that their grief, fear, worry and anxiety paralyze the The cost of the book 
nerves are perfect. Solar Plexus, which in turn causes poor blood is 25-cents. Bound in 


Bear in mind that our 


circulation, shallow breathing, indigestion, : 
constipation, etc. This in turn clogs the blood substantial leatherette 


nervous system COn- with poisons that weaken and irritate the cover 50 cents. Re- 
sists of two great "erves. Thus Menta! strain starts a circle of mit in coin or stamps. 


branches, the Exter- 


Organic derange- 
ments and ailments are due to weakness 


of the Internal Nervous System, and not’ 


the External System, which mainly gov- 
erns the external muscles. Note the ac- 
companying diagram. 

The symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion 
vary according to individual characteris- 
tics, but the development is usually as 
follows: 

First Stage: Lack of energy and en- 
durance; that “tired feeling.” 

Second Stage: Nervousness; restless- 
ness; sleeplessness ; irritability ; decline in 
sex force; loss of hair; nervous indiges- 
tion; sour stomach; gas in bowels; con- 
stipation; irregular heart; poor memory; 
lack of mental endurance; dizziness; 
headache; backache; neuritis; rheuma- 
tism and other pains. 


evils that cause endless misery, aches, pains, 
illness, weaknesses and generally lower men- Address 
nal and the Internal. tal and physical efficiency. 


Paul von 
Boeckmann, Studio, 
231, 110 West 40th 
Street, New York City. I have adver- 
tised my various books in this and other 
high-class magazines for more than twen- 
ty years, which is ample guarantee of my 
responsibility and integrity. If the book 
does not meet your fullest expectations, I 
shall return your money PLUS your out- 
lay of postage. So send for my book To- 
Day, subject to my guarantee. 

Publisher’s Note: Prof. von Boeckmann 
is the scientist who explained the nature 
of the mysterious Psycho-physic Force 
involved in the Coulon-Abbott Feats; a 
problem that had baffled the leading 
scientists of America and Europe for 
more than thirty years, and a full ac- 
count of which will be published in the 
March and April issues of Physical 
Culture Magazine. 
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Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 

From the grind of every day— 

From the drudgery of things you have to do? 
Do you want to settle down 

Near a lively, busy town, 

Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 


Do you want to scent the breeze 

Coming through the orange trees? 

Do you want to hear the birds call—loud 
and clear? 

Are you seeking perfect health 

That’s combined with certain wealth 

And an income from an orange grove each 
year? 

Do you want a piece of land 

That will grow to beat the band 

All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy? 

Do you want to make a “Nest,” 

And a permanent bequest 

For the future welfare of each girl and 
boy? 

Do you want a sunny clime 

Where there’s fishing all the time? 

Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 

Where the summer climate’s cool, 

And within each lake and pool, 

You can swim in January—just the same? 


Do you want to buy this land 

On an easy-payment plan, 

With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 

Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 


Send a letter right away; 

Put it in the mail to-day; . 

We will send this Booklet absolutely 
FREE. 

After you have read it through, 

If a thought occurs to you— 

Just address another letter here to me. 


We will answer, straight and true, 
Questions that occur to you. 

We have nothing to evade or to conceal. 
On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take on added charm, 

And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a meal. 
Send for our Big, FREE [Illustrated Book— 
“TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY.” It 
tells of almost unbelievable profits made from 
trucking and fruit-growirg in our part of 
FLORIDA. Also about  sick-and-out-of-work 
Clauses, and other protective features of our 


contract. Address Sylvester E. Wil D 
H-34, Orlando, Florida. rie 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 

Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 

Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 

Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

65 E, Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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conservatives on the contrary are 
“pressing for maintenance of best tra- 
ditions so far as consistent with drastic 
reconstruction.” 

This looks to me like a modern in- 
stance of the old problem of what hap- 
pens when an irresistible force acts 
on an immovable body. Since ~ that 
problem has never yet been experi- 
mentally solved we will watch with in- 
terest what happens to Oxford. 


KK 


In the winter of 1914-15 a British 
soldier in a hospital in France an- 
nounced thru the press that he was 
lonely and wished somebody would 
write to him. A thousand somebodies 
responded and sent besides parcels of 
goodies that filled seven mail sacks. 
But by the time they arrived he had 
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been discharged and never turned up 
to claim his mail, so presumably he 
was no longer lonely. Another “lonely 
soldier” had 3000 letters and several 
bags of parcels addressed to him, but 
the army postal service struck at this 
and refused to deliver them. Both men 


. were lucky to have missed their mail, 


for the job of reading and answering 
four thousand letters, most of them 
doubtless long and written in long 
hand, is no slight job. 


ROR 


The same sort of people who a few 
years ago were going to surgeons to 
have their appendices removed are now 
going to psychoanalysts to have their 
complexes removed. The new operation 
is more painful and dangerous be- 
cause ether is not used. 


The Negro Moses 


(Continued from page 206) 


from now. Oh, I believe in time! I 
believe in time and I give them ten 
years to send up that war smoke again. 
We are waiting for it. When it comes 
we young men are going to try what 
virtues there are in the materials they 
gave us to use in France, Flanders 
and Mesopotamia. The life I could give 
in France and Flanders and Mesopo- 
tamia I can give on the battle plains of 
Africa to raise the colors of the red, 
the: black and the _ green., forever. 
Whether they desire to salute the flag 
today we do not care, but we will make 
them salute it tomorrow.” 

Just here lies the actuating principle 
of Garveyism. It is not merely a Back- 
to-Africa movement. It is not merely 
an Africa-for-the-Africans movement. 
It is a movement to win respect and to 
defend black men in white men’s coun- 
tries thruout the world. Garvey says 
to negroes: “Not until you can make 
your race so strong as to strike fear 
into the breast of that man that has 
been hounding you for fifty years will 
black men be safe in any community 
in which they live. The white man will 
only respect your rights constitution- 
ally as a citizen of this country, or as 
a resident of this country, when you 
have some government ‘behind you. 
When you can compel a nation to re- 
spect your rights because of your con- 
nection with some government that is 
sufficiently strong to support you, then 
and only then will you. be respected. 
Even as the Frenchman who makes up 


‘his mind to live always in America 


can get the protection of his govern- 
ment when he needs it, so must you.” 

It is not easy to determine what 
negroes in general think of Garvey. 
One gets such responses as, “He is 
very idealistic,” “He builds his moun- 
tains too high,” or, “I think he’s going 
to waste all that money. What does a 
colored man know about running 
steamship lines?” But you notice that 
invariably the reply is preceded by a 
moment or two of hesitation and you 
wonder if perhaps the negro is not giv- 
ing you the answer he imagines you 
would like to hear. At all events, every 
American negro seems to know about 


Garvey, and when the Garveyites held 
high carnival in Madison Square Gar- 
den one night last summer the building 
was thronged to capacity with an all- 
black audience. 

Meanwhile I find it a little difficult to 
determine what I myself think of Gar- 
vey. I laughed at first. Then I felt a 
sharp pang of sympathy. “A shame,” I 
said, “that this rainbow-hued hope 
should have obsessed a poor, misguid- 
ed, fanatical dreamer of a black man!” 
Hear how he speaks of it: 

“While in Washington I went to 
Mount Vernon to pay my homage and 
respect to the father of American in- 
dependence. On my way to Mount Ver- 
non I saw automobiles and carriages 
and pedestrians all wending their way 
toward that place and when I got to 
the gate I saw great crowds of people 
going in and out. I followed the crowd 
and was shown the resting place of 
the great hero of right. And as I gazed 
at that hallowed shrine a new thought, 
a new inspiration, came to me. It was 
the vision of a day—near, probably— 
when hundreds of other men and 
women will be worshipping at a shrine. 
This time the vision leads me to the 
shrine of some black man, the father 
of African independence.” 

But the more I studied him the 
more I came to respect the moral dig- 
nity of his manhood. Says Garvey: 
“The hour has come for the negro to 
take his own initiative. It is obvious, 
according to the commonest principles 
of human action, that no man will do 
as much for you as you will do for 
yourself. Any race that has lost hope, 
lost pride and self-respect, lost confi- 
dence in self in an age like this, such a 
race ought not to survive. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years we have been a 
race of slaves; for fifty years we have 
been a race of parasites. Now we pro- 
pose to end all that. No more fear, no 
more cringing, no more sycophantic 
begging and pleading; the negro must 
strike straight from the shoulder for 
manhood rights and for full liberty. 
Destiny leads us to liberty, to freedom; 
that freedom that Victoria of England. 
never gave; that liberty that Lincoln 
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never meant; that freedom, that lib- 
erty, that will see us men among men; 
that will.make us a great and powerful 
people.” 

Coming from a _ representative of 
any other race, such utterances would 
command instant admiration. Must the 
negro alone cringe and cower? If not, 
then what will come of all this? Some- 
thing splendid? Something tragic? 
Something ominous? Or _ possibly— 


nothing? For my own part I see in) 


Garveyism two elements of large sig- 
nificance. It means that the negro is 
drawing away from the white race. De- 
clares a Garveyite, “Lynchings and 
race riots all work to our advantage by 
teaching the negro that he must build 
a civilization of his own or forever re- 
main the white man’s victim,” adding, 
“Race amalgamation must cease; any 
member of this organization who mar- 
ries a white woman is summarily ex- 
pelled.” 

In the next place, it means that 
negroes are learning the practicality 
of united action. What course will that 
action next take? Thus far no harm 
has come of it, yet it is a new thing, 
quite; and, without a more than par- 
donable exaggeration Garvey observes, 
“It has been said that the negro has 
never yet found cause to engage him- 
self in anything in common with his 
brother; but the dawn of a new day 
is upon us and we see things differ- 
ently. We see now, not as individuals, 
but as a collective whole, having one 
common interest.” 


New York City 


Following is the anthem decreed by 
the “Declaration” to be the song of the 
negro race: 


Tue UNIVERSAL ETHIOPIAN ANTHEM 
BY BURRELL AND FORD 


I. 


Ethiopia, thou land of our fathers, 
Thou land where the gods loved to be, 
As storm cloud at night sudden gathers 
Our armies come rushing to thee. 
We must in the fight be victorious 
When swords are thrust outward to 
glean ; 
For us will the vict’ry be glorious 
When led by the red, black and green. 


CHORUS. 


Advance, advance to victory, 
Let Africa be free; 
Advance to meet the foe 
With the might 
Of the red, the black and the green. 


II. 


Ethiopia, the tyrant’s falling, 
Who smote thee upon thy knees 

And thy children are lustily calling 
From over the distant seas. 

Jehovah the Great One has heard us, 
Has noted our sighs and our tears, 

With his spirit of love he has stirred us 
To be One thru the coming years. 


III. 


O, Jehovah, thou God of the ages 
Grant unto our sons that lead 
The wisdom Thou gave to Thy sages 
When Israel was sore in need. 
Thy voice thru the dim past has spoken, 
Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hand, 
By Thee shall all fetters be broken 
And Heav’n bless our dear fatherland. 
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What Happens 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Five quick effects occur when teeth 
are brushed in this scientific way. 


Millions now get them twice a day. 
Leading dentists everywhere urge all 
to get them. 


Ask us for this 10-Day Tube. It will 
show what these effects mean in whiter, 
cleaner teeth. 


The five effects 


Pepsodent multiplies the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s tooth-protect- 
ing agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That to quickly digest the 
starch deposits which, if left, form acid. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film 
on teeth, One keeps the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
adhere. 

These are all desired effects. They 
are aids to Nature which authorities 
approve. See how they change your 
tooth conditions in this ten-day test. 


You are welcome to this test 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. It is bringing a new 
dental era, and we want you to know 
the facts. 


The fight on film 


Pepsodent results from many years 
of effort to fight film on teeth. Film 
is that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not end it, 
so film-caused troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. 


Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined withtwo other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


Now dental science has found ways 
to fight it. These methods are em- 
bodied in Pepsodent. Five years of 
tests have amply proved it. The high- 
est authorities today endorse its prin- 
ciples. Millions now employ it. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 


The book we send explains the rea- 
sons for its multiple effects. See and 
feel them, then judge for yourself how 
much they mean to you and yours. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 325, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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J NBUXTON 
KEY KASE 


Saves 
Your Pockets 
Fits vest or hip pocket, 
or lady’s handbag, with- 
out bulging. Bach hook 
holds two keys. Rated 
dealers wanted, 

BUXTON, Inc. 
Suc. to L. A. W. Novelty Co. 
Dept. D, Springfield, Mass 
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EUROPE 
Modern Priced Tours Through 
England and Continental Europe 
Write for Booklet A3 


BEACON TOURS 

















(Under the 3 of B *s Travel Bureau) 
506 Fifth Ave. Little Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 
New York City Boston San Francisco 














EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS “ 3.ncn Mass 





ah Instrument G ompanies 
ROC HESTER N.Y. 
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How to Use the Independent 
in the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Head of the English 
Department of the Stuyvesant High 
School, where nearly FIVE THOU- 
SAND boys attend, is of special help 
to teachers of Oral Composition, Sup- 
plementary Reading, Public Speaking, 
Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore 
Speaking and Oral Expression. It is 
free. Sending for it will not place 
you under any obligation. Address 
The Independent, 311 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 
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To Bring Our Foreign Service Up to Date 


(Continued from page 207) 


1919. It has proved a success. To ex- 
pedite the exchange of information, 
the members of the committee have 
been made the recipients for their re- 
spective departments of the consular 
and diplomatic economic reports re- 
ferred to them by the Department of 
State. They interchange manuscript 
material in frequent informal confer- 
ences among themselves. They have 
eliminated much duplication of work 
thru a system of monthly reports by 
which the developments and work in 
connection with foreign trade of each 
of the sixteen bodies represented on 
the committee are presented briefly 
before the regular weekly meetings. 
These reports are mimeographed and 
circulated among the responsible exec- 
utive heads in each department. By 
means of sub-committees, the main com- 
mittee investigates particular problems 
arising in our foreign relations on the 
economic side. The conclusions and 
recommendations appended to the re- 
ports of these sub-committees are al- 
ways presented in alternative form, 
unless no differences of opinion have 
been discoverable. The findings of the 
committees are not binding on the ex- 
ecutive heads, but plainly cannot be 
without a very considerable influence. 

A full development of the liaison or 
“interlocking” system among the sev- 
eral executive departments” active in 
the foreign field could probably best be 
accomplished in connection with a re- 
organization of the Department of 
State. Definite plans for such reor- 
ganization have not yet been discussed 
in Congress, but a good deal of infor- 
mal consideration has been given. It is 
expected that such measures as are 
eventually determined upon will pro- 
vide in a definite way for a system of 
interlocking, especially with the De- 
partment of Commerce, such as will 
represent the best possible development 
of what the Economic Liaison Com- 
mittee is now carrying on informally in 
so successful and practical a manner. 

A reorganization of the Department 
of State would also of necessity take 
account of the greatly increased im- 
portance of the economic factor in in- 
ternational relations. The demarcation 
between the political and economic in 
diplomacy has been much broken 
down. Rarely before has the attention 
of governments been so thoroly en- 
grossed by essentially economic prob- 
lems. Never before has the diplomat- 
ist, in addition to political acumen and 
knowledge of general affairs, had such 
need for business training and sagacity. 

The emergence of the economic as the 
dominant factor in international rela- 
tions will inevitably affect also the 
reorganization of the Diplomatic and 
branch of our foreign service, just as 
Consular Service, which is the field 
the Department of State is the direct- 
ing and administrative branch at home. 
The Diplomatic Service consists of 
forty missions at the capitals of as 
many countries. The Consular Service, 
more widely disseminated, comprises 


_ practice heretofore. 


some three hundred offices situated in 
the chief commercial cities of the world 
outside of the United States. 

The work of the two services, though 
distinct, is closely related and some- 
times overlapping. The Consular 
Service gives its attention more espe- 
cially to business problems and its per- 
sonnel is drafted more noticeably from 
men who have had business training 
and experience. Political affairs are 
entrusted to the diplomatic branch and 
it alone has the representative charac- 
ter, official intercourse between govern- 
ments being conducted by the diplomatic 
missions. 

In a bill introduced by Representative 
Rogers of Massachusetts and now 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs provision is made for the 
amalgamation of the diplomatic and 
consular branches into a service to be 
known as the Foreign Service of the 
United States. Officers would be ap- 
pointed to grades in the Foreign 
Service. Their grade in the Foreign 
Service would determine their relative 
rank within the service and their 
salaries. For service abroad the titles 
established by international law would 
of necessity be yetained. An officer, 
having been appointed in the consti- 
tutional manner a Foreign Service 
Officer of a certain grade, would then 
be assigned by the Secretary of State 
as a Vice Consul, Consul or Consul 
General, as a Secretary of Legation or 
Embassy, Counsellor or Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, according to his age and 
experience and his particular aptitude 
for one sort of work or another. Free 
interchangeability would be attained 
in this way and the business experience 
and economic knowledge of consular 
officers would be made available for 
direct use in diplomacy, while foreign 
service officers making diplomacy their 
primary pursuit might round out their 
knowledge and experience on_ the 
economic side by a more intimate 
association with consular work. 

An outstanding problem in the re- 
organization of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service is to assure a per- 
sonnel which will be adequate in 
number, character and training. The 
Rogers bill aims to do away with the 
present system of inadequate compen- 
sation to diplomatic officers, which has 
had the shockingly un-American effect 
of limiting the career strictly to men 
of private fortune. It seeks to have the 
grade of Minister Plenipotentiary fillea 
by promotion from the lower grades 
of the service instead of from outside 
political life, as has been the chief 
Not only would 
this result in improved technical train- 
ing among these high and responsible 
officials, but by opening an adequate 
vista of promotion it would make the 
foreign service career more attractive 
to the kind of young talent which it is 
desired to draw into it. The diplomatic 
career, as such, ceases now with the 
grade of Counsellor of Embassy. 

The Rogers bill provides also for the 
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appointment of foreign service pupils, 
within the age limits of 18 and 30, who 
would pursue prescribed courses of 
study at designated universities for 
three or more years, at the expense of 
the Government, and upon proper quali- 
fication would be admitted to the 
lowest rank of the service under con- 
tract to serve at least five years. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Service 
suffers a serious detriment in the 
absence of any system of age retire- 
ment on pay such as is provided for 
the Army and Navy. Young men are 
thereby discouraged from entering it. 
Those who do come in and have not 
large private means of their own are 
frequently stinted in the performance 
of their representative functions by an 
effort to provide for old age out of an 
inadequate current salary. The major- 
ity of the large number of officers who 
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have resigned from the service during 
the past two years have done so because 
of their inability to make even modest 
provision for their families from the 
compensation now paid. Moreover the 
service suffers because superannuated 
officers cannot decently be removed 
from active duty with no provision for 
their subsequent maintenance. 

The writer does not attempt to fore- 
cast the measures which may eventually 
be found most expedient. Reorganiza- 
tion will have to concern itself, first, 
with coérdination of the work of the 
several executive departments active 
in the foreign field, and secondly with 
changes in the Department of State 
and the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service. The interest of Congress is 
aroused and more effective readjust- 
ments thru legislation are a possibility. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Financial Lessons We’ve Learned 


(Continued from page 203) 


to find signs of national affluence in 
face of a real diminution of national 
wealth, and a crushing burden of taxa- 
tion. During the war the state was in 
the position of an owner of a property, 
who, to save it from an overwhelming 
disaster by flood, had to mortgage it 
up to the hilt in order to build a dyke. 
The greater part of the money ob- 
tained by way of mortgage was dis- 
bursed as wages to the workers on the 
estate, who, instead of making pro- 
vision for the hard times that threat- 
ened owner and workmen alike, pro- 
ceeded to spend the money in an im- 
proved standard of living, in little lux- 


_ uries and amusements which did noth- 


ing to improve the productive capacity 
of the estate. 

Not only so, but our current income 
which formerly was devoted to im- 
provements of our estate has also in 
the last two years been largely de- 
voted to objects of immediate pleasure, 
which will not increase our future pro- 
ductive capacity. The fact is that the 
war has dealt a world-wide shock to 
the feeling of security which is the 
basis of saving. We in this country 
have felt it, and its effect has been to 
divert spending power in the hands of 
the people from those objects which 
promise an increase of income in the 
future to those objects which present 
immediate enjoyment. 

Economy is a great virtue, a saving 
virtue, but something more than econ- 
omy will be needed before the Euro- 
pean peoples can be saved. Even in 
Great Britain, which as compared with 
Europe as a whole is now making sat- 
isfactory progress toward financial re- 
covery, no mere policy of economy can 
solve the great problem with which we 
are confronted. 

The workers of this country have 
been promised a higher standard of 
living, a greater share of the good 
things which labor produces. They re- 
gard the large increase of wages as a 
confirmation of that promise. They are 
spending those wages as tho there were 
no possibility that wages will ever fall 
again. I am afraid that on this point 

& 


there must be some disappointments in 
store. The rise in the wage level of all 
countries has largely been automatic, 
following the rising level of prices, 
which, as the tide of high prices re- 
cedes, must recede with it. When things 
ultimately settle down, and we arrive 
at something like a new standard level 
of world prices there will be trouble 
before the wage level is allowed to ad- 
just itself. Nominal wages may have 
to fall, but unless real wages, the 
wages that are measured by the food, 
and clothing, and houses, and the com- 
modities which the money wage can 
procure week by week,—unless the real 
wages remain at a level higher than 
the workers of Great Britain enjoyed 
before the war, the trouble may be very 
serious. We have talked of a land that 
should be fit for the heroes who fought 
and suffered. But the only way in 
which the workers’ expectations can 
be fulfilled is by an actual increase of 
material wealth. 

Europe is still in the position of a 
trader who has suffered great capital 
losses, has had some of his factories 
burned down, and some of his best 
workmen injured in the fire. He can 
never hope to restore his business, to 
find employment for the men who are 
out of work, to find commodities for 
those who need them, by any attempt 
at reduction of his expenditure. If on 
the one hand he effects every personal 
economy that is practicable, he will be 
forced to launch out into fresh capital 
expenditure to increase production. 

Today we have arrived, not before 
it was time, at a national appreciation 
of the need for economy. We are bal- 
ancing the national budget. The suc- 
cessful accomplishment of that task is 
itself steadying the people, removing 
the sense of uncertainty and insecur- 
ity. The next step on the road to pros- 
perity must be of a constructive char- 
acter. What we save from personal ef- 
forts must be put back into the busi- 
ness; the industries of Great Britain 
have got to be expanded as well as 
restored. 

London 
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Or... of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon 
is one of the most famous incidents of 
the ancient world. If you would know the 
history of every famous man and woman in 
the world as well as that of every nation, em- 
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Do You 
| |Catch Cold 
Easily? 


Then you need the Radiantor in your 
home—to prevent colds before you have 
them—to get rid of them over night if 
you do have them—in an agreeable, 
comfortable, inexpensive way—without 
dosing yourself with drugs. 

The Radiantor will not only do all 
this (or we pay you back your money) 
but it will pay for itself in a very little 
while on what you save in drugs, doc- 
tor’s bills, and absence from your busi- 
ness or profession on account of colds. 
Im fact, if you like to go to Turkish 
Baths, the diantor will pay for itself 
very quickly in what you save on bath 
tickets, for the Radiantor is 


A Turkish Bath 


in Your Own Home 

















We have evidence on file (which we 
will gladly show you) from reputable 
physicians who have reported that tire 
regular use of the Radiantor by a num- 
ber of their tients saved them from 
the “‘fiu.’’ o one who used it regu- 
; larly had the “flu,” while others who 
did not follow their advice to use it 
did have the “flu.” Remember, if you 
are free from colds, you won’t have 
pneumonia. 


{ The Radiantor is an Electric Light 
Bath, not a cheap vapor outfit. It has 
the same curative value which the Elec- 
| tric Light Bath used in sanitaria, hos- 
: pitals*and homes has proved itself to 
have in thousands of cases. We are 
the originators of the Electric Light 
Bath and have sold cabinets at $150.00 
to $1,000.00 to institutions and homes 
all over the world We have tried for 
years to devise a simpler, portable form 
that could be used in any home where 
there is electric light, without expen- 
sive installation, and at last we have 
su b 


The Radiantor costs a mere bagatelle 
compared to the more elaborate outfits, 
yet its value to you, its power to do 
you good, is just the same. It uses no 
more eurrent than an ordinary flat- 
iron. A five-dollar bill will bring the 
Radiantor to your home for trial.* 
If you do not like it, send it back with- 
in twenty days, at our expense, and re- 
ceive your money back. If you do like 
it—the fun of it, the exhilaration of it, 
not to mention its defensive wers 
against colds—you will send us $3.00 a 
month thereafter for three or more 
months, according to the style you 
select. 
| Send for descriptive literature at 
| once, or remit $5.00 and we will send 
. you the most popular and generally use- 
ful of the styles for you to try out in 
your home, 


Don’t Wait for the Day of Keen Regret— 
Send for the Radiantor NOW! 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


*If you will send us satisfactory refer- 
ences, the $5 is unnecessary; we 
will gladly send you the RADIANTOR for 
free trial without any payment whatever. 
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Editing a Magazine 


(Continued from page 204) 


the statistics more emphatic, but 
lighten the article at the same time. 
A box about a poem or a picture 
italicizes it. as a dotted line in the car- 
toon from the tramp’s eye to the Bock 
beer sign emphasizes the idea that 
spring is here. 

I now come to what I am still old 
fashioned enough to think is the most 
important element in the publishing of 
a magazine. I refer to the editor. In 
the olden days a single editor and a 
printer’s devil could start a magazine 
as good as any college consisting of 
Mark Hopkins, a student and a log. 
Then the individuality of the editor 
was supreme. The magazine was his 
organ. But with the colossal growth of 
advertising and the reproduction of 
rapid and multiple presses, the organs 
have become organizations and the in- 
dividuality of the editor, once supreme, 
has become less and less a power until 
it finally vanishes into mere innocuous 
anonymity. To show you how far the 
editor has receded into obscurity it is 
only necessary to try to consider the 
portrayal of the modern editor on 
the stage or the screen. Stage law- 
yers, stage physicians, stage preachers 
abound. When you think of them your 
mind’s eye always calls up a definite 
image. The stage lawyer generally 
wears a frock coat and brings the will 
along. The stage doctor invariably has 
a pointed black beard, wears tortoise- 
shell spectacles and carries a small, 
square black bag. The stage preacher 
either buttons his collar behind, or, if 
he is of the evangelical persuasion, 
wears a high hat, muttonchop whiskers, 
a white dress tie, low cut waistcoat, 
and a shiny Prince Albert coat. But 
no playwright has yet attempted to 
portray the typical editor, and it is 
doubtful if the populace would recog- 
nize him if he were portrayed; for the 
modern editor is a mystery. Indeed the 
only attempt I ever heard of to portray 
an editor was made by a certain poli- 
tician some years ago, who said, “Why 
should people take seriously what they 
see in the papers? The man who writes 
the stuff is nothing but a more or less 
uneducated and underpaid hireling 
who sits in his shirtsleeves in a tilted 
chair, with his feet on the table in 
front of him and his hat over one ear, 
smoking the while a bad cigar.” Prob- 
ably James Russell Lowell, however, 
came nearer to the truth when he 
sketched the editor and his opportunity 
in this wise: “I know of no so respon- 
sible position as that of the public 
journalist. The editor of our day bears 
the same relation to his time that the 
clergy bore to the age before the in- 
vention of printing. Indeed the position 
which he holds is that which the cler- 
gymen should hold even now. But the 
clergyman chooses to walk off to the 
extreme edge of the world and to sow 
such seed as he has clear into that 
darkness which he calls the Next Life. 
As if next did not mean nearest and 
as if any life were nearer than that 
immediate present one which boils and 


eddies around him at the caucus, the 
ratification meeting and the polls. See 
what a pulpit he mounts daily and 
from what-a bible he can choose his 
text. A bible which needs no transla- 
tion, which no priestcraft can shut and 
clasp from the laity, the open volume 
of the world upon which with a pen of 
sunshine or destroying fire the inspired 
presence is even now writing the an- 
nals of God.” 

What compensation comes to the 
editor in the practice of the profession 
so nobly sketched by Lowell other than 
the consciousness of duty well per- 
formed? In the olden days the pecuni- 
ary results were somewhat meager. In 
1775 Thomas Page was engaged by R. 
Aitken as editor of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine at a salary of twenty-five 
pounds a year. Sedgwick wrote of the 
editor of the old Atlantic Magazine, 
“His publishers are liberal gentlemen. 
They pay him $500 a year.” When 
Bryant was editor of the New York 
Review and Atheneum he wrote to 
Dana, “My salary is $1,000, no great 
sum to be sure, but it is twice what I 
get when I practice in the country.” In 
1857 The Atlantic Monthly paid Lowell 
a salary of $2,500 with an appropria- 
tion of $6 a page for contributions. 

The salaries of editors of the old time 
dailies were on the same modest scale. 
Horace Greeley once said, “There may 
be such a thing as a $5,000 salary in 
the newspaper business, but the largest 
I personally know of is $3,000.” Charles 
Hopkins Clark says that he knows of 
salaries today that are double this fig-— 
ure and he truly adds, “I think that all 
men familiar with newspaper work 
will bear me out, no other. business 
pays so little for so much work and so 
much talent as the newspaper does.” 

My own belief is that the modern 
magazine editor enjoys a salary that 
compares favorably with that of the 
average college professor. You have 
doubtless heard of the professor who 
was about to go to Europe on his sab- 
batical year. When he interviewed the 
bursar in order to arrange for the for- 
warding of his monthly stipend the 
bursar asked him how he would like 
to have it sent; and the professor re- 
plied, “In postage stamps.” 

The Kansas School of Journalism a 
few years ago made a survey of Kan- 
sas editors. It was found that all of 
the 213 who furnished statistics were 
not only working fourteen and fifteen 
hours a day, seven days in the week 
and for a wage that averaged about 
$15 a week, but that five-sixths of their 
time was taken up with soliciting job 
work and advertising, setting type and 
running the presses, while one-sixth 
was devoted to gathering and writing 
the news. 

The editor, nevertheless, like the 
hunter in the dark, does not know 
whether he hits the mark or not. I do 
not believe there is an editor in exist- 
ence today who really knows what the 
public wants, or even what the public 


is. If there were such an editor, he 
. 
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could name his own salary. The late 
Mr. Nelson, proprietor and editor of 
the Kansas City Star, considered by 
many of our profession the best con- 
ducted and most influential of the lib- 
eral papers in the United States, once 
said that he supposed that the one chief 
difference between the successful and 
unsuccessful editor was that “one 
guessed a little less badly than the 
other.” And Editor Clark, whom I 
cannot refrain from again quoting, 
adds, “Pass fifty copies of any news- 


paper today to fifty different people}: 


of your acquaintance and ask each one 
to blue pencil out what he has no in- 
terest in or what he would have omit- 
ted if he had been acting as editor and 
it is quite safe to say that no two 
of the papers will come back marked 
alike.” 

While no editor, therefore, can hope 
to acquire an unerring sense of what 
to print or that even greater editorial 
art, “what to keep out of the paper,” 
still editing is not absolutely a hit-or- 
miss affair. Any seasoned editor can 
tell what is very good or very bad, but 
the rub comes in judging the availa- 
bility of the vast majority of manu- 
scripts which are good enough to ac- 
cept, but are not “irresistible.” The 
very good article is so difficult to get 
that it makes little difference what the 
subject is. “If I could discover a man,” 
the late Walter Page once confessed 
to me, “who could write a perfect ar- 
ticle on the breeding of pheasants I 
would print something from him on 
that subject in every issue.” The 
trouble is that when an editor does 
make a hit all the other editors at- 
tempt to imitate him. The Japanese 
have a proverb to the effect that when 
a dog barks in folly ten thousand echo 
it as a real alarm. If one starts putting 
on the cover pictures of fluffy-ruffled 
girls or Arrow-collared youths, then 
all the pack follows. If one goes in for 
having itself used as a textbook of cur- 
rent events in the schools, the circula- 
tion managers of all the other periodi- 
cals pester the school superintendents 
thruout the land. If one starts muck- 
raking the frenzied financiers, the con- 
tagion spreads until the shame of the 
Senate, the sins of the church and the 
crimes of the college are dished up to 
the gaping public. 

In magazines, unlike the daily paper, 
the editor does not necessarily write all 
the editorials. In Life, the whole edi- 
torial page is written by Edward S. 
Martin and when he goes away on his 
vacation the editorial department is 
omitted. In other magazines, like the 
Saturday Evening Post, all the edi- 
torials, I understand, are written and 
submitted by outsiders. The Independ- 
ent adopts a mean between these ex- 
tremes. Most of our editorials are 
written by members of the staff, but 
we never hesitate to seek outside aid 
whenever a topic comes up outside 
their immediate range of interest. If 
a perfunctory editorial appears in The 
Independent it is the result of incom- 
petent editing, for we are always at 
perfect liberty to call to our assistance 
expert help. 
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Stop the Leaks that 
Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the yo business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very "few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or or $4000 yet 
practically all has been spent—an a 
= —. of it is we have nothing to 
or it 


New Method Makes Savinga Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 
If you are interested, write for free book- 
let called “How We Stopped the . Leaks 
That Kept Us Poor.” 
THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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The Financial 


Outlook for 1921 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Not an Annual Review, but a comprehensive, 
conservative and valuable book on what the 
master minds of America believe 1921 will 
unfold. An indispensable guide to the busi- 
ness man and financier alike. 


Partial Summary of Contents 
The 1921 Outlook, 


A Composite Picture of Financial and Busi- 
ness America as seen through the eyes of 
25 American Leaders of industry. ; 


Stock Market Averages for 1920. 

Ten Year Price Range of Leading Stocks. 

Ebb and Flow of Price Waves for 95 Years. 

Tre of Stock Prices During and After the 
ar. 


Thirty Seasoned Investment and Speculative 
Opportunities, 


Complete Sales Record of N. Y. Ourb 
Market for 1920. 

Copy free upon request 
McCall & Riley Co., Inc. 
Suite 901 
20 Broad Street, New York 























DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, April 15, 1921, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Fri- 
day, March 18, 1921. ; 

On account of the Annual Meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
19, to Tuesday, March 29, 1921, both days in- 


cluded. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1936 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1921, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Cold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1933 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1921, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mixne, Treasurer. 


MERG LER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 15, 1921. 
DIVIDEND 101. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on March 31, 1921, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on March 5, 1921. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


The Secret of Being 


a Convincing Talker 






































How I Learned It in One 
Evening 


Sent Free Upon Request 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


1. Editing a Magazine. 


4 om spirit characterizes the entire ar- 
icle 

2. In what ways is the article like an ency- 
clopedia article? In what ways is it like an 
essay by Washington Irving, or Stevenson, 
or any other writer of essays? 

8. When you have thought about the spirit, 
the style, and the general plan of the ar- 
ticle write a somewhat similar, but much 
shorter article, on your own school publi- 
cations. 

4, What is the meaning of every one of the 
following words that are much used by 
printers and publishers: feature, copyright, 
format, headlines, sub-titles, borders, tail- 
pieces, box, staff? Use every one of these 
words in an original sentence of favorable, 
or of kindly but unfavorable, criticism of 
your school publications. 

5. What are the relative advantages of the 
standard and of the larger, or flat size of 
magazines? Which size do you prefer? 
Which size is more common today? Is the 
size of your school publication appropriate 
and satisfactory? 

6 By what means does an editor make a 
magazine attractive in appearance? How 
can you apply those means to improv- 
ing the appearance of your own composi- 
tions ? 

7. Tell something concerning the editorial 
work of the following writers:’ James Rus- 
sell Lowell, William Cullen Bryant, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Joseph Addison, Samuel Johnson, 
Charles Dickens. You will find sufficient in- 
formation in’ any good encyclopedia. 

8. Tell something concerning the character- 
istics of the following magazines that are 
mentioned in the article: The Atlantic, 
Harper's, The Century, Scribner’s, The Out- 
look, The Review of Reviews, The Ladies’ 

5 Evening Post, 

Life. What characteris- 
ties of any of these magazines are worthy 
of being imitated in your school paper? 

ll. The Story of the Week. 

1. Find in this number of The Independent 
ten good subjects for debate fore the 
school. Write every subject in the form of 
a declarative sentence, an interrogative sen- 
tence, or a resolution. 

2. Write out in full a brief on one of the 
ten subjects selected as suitable for debate. 
Plan an introduction that will name the 
question, define the terms, tell the reasons 
for present -interest in the subject, 
something concerning the history of the 
subject, and state the issues involved, Plan 
the body of the work so that you will prove 
your views on every issue by clear, definite 
and specific proofs. Plan a conclusion that 
will not repeat anything that you have 
said but that will reinforce all that you 
have said. 

8. Prepare to give a news-talk to your class. 
First, write out a list of the most important 
matters that are now before the world. 
Second, tell what events of the week are 
related to the important subjects that you 
name first. Third, tell just enough about 
every event to make the event clear, and 
its importance significant. 

4. Prepare a talk in which you will compare 
or contrast present conditions in South 
Africa and in South America. 

5. Prepare a short talk in which you com- 
pare the work of the Public Health Service 
and the work of any ancient heroes like 
Horatius and his comrades who defended 
the bridge at Rome. 

6. Write a composition in which you show 
from what types of immigration the United 
States has developed. Plan to show what 

every race-stock brought to the 

nited States. In the end of your compo- 

sition name some of the present immigra- 

tion problems, and tell what solutions have 
been suggested. 

lll. The Negro Moses. 

1. Explain in what respect the title is a good 
one. What are the principles for making 
a good title? . 

2. Condense into a single paragraph the prin- 
cipal thought of the article. 

8. Write a short editorial article in which you 
express your own opinion of the plan pro- 
posed in the article. 


IV. ae Bring Our Foreign Service Up to 
ate. 
1. Write a short exposition concerning the 
value of our Foreign Service. 
2. Tell what the following authors did for tHe 
Foreign Service of the United States: Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Washington Irving, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, James Russell Lowell. 


iS) 


. Me. 


those 
. What has already 


. Read 


History, Civics and 


Economics 
mmigration—An Intelligent Guard at 
) ae Gate. Keeping the Other Fellow 

ut. 


. What seven tests of a good Seyntomntion 


law are laid down by Mr. Gulick? 

Explain the difference between the “old im- 
migration” from northern and _ western 
Europe and the “new immigration” from 
southern and eastern Europe. How does the 
proposed Senate bill tend to favor the “old 
immigration” ? 

Cc as a subject for debate one of the 
‘following topics: (a) Resolved, that not 
more than 5 per cent of the persons al- 
ready resident in the United States who 
have come from any nation shall be per- 
mitted to come in any one year from that 
nation; (b Resolved, that Chinese and 
Japanese residents of the United States 
should be admitted to citizenship on the 
same terms as European immigrants. 


. Why is there apprehension of a particu- 


larly heavy immigration from Europe after 
the Great War? 


- British Empire—The Financial Lessons 


We’ve Learned. 
Africa. 
ods. 


Smuts Wins South 
English Problems. Two Meth- 
Two Results. 


. “The British people are just now passing 


thru a m of economy.” Is that true in 
the United States? 

“As a nation we are paying our way out 
of current income.” Show the importance 
of this in comparing the financial stability 
of Great Britain with countries like France 
which have increased their national debt 
since the armistice. 

Since Great Britain has more owing to her 
from her Allies in continental Europe than 
she owes to the United States, why did the 
British propose a general cancellation or 
pooling of international loans? (Hint— 
which debt would be easier to collect?) 
McCurdy says that “nominal wages 
may have to fall” but “real wages” may re- 
main higher than before the war. Explain 
the meaning of this distinction. 


. How and when did the British get posses- 


sion of (a) Cape Colony, (b) Transvaal, 
(c) German South-West Africa? 


. South Africa is a federal Dominion with 


r Parliamentary government. Ex- 
plain the meaning of all the words in italics. 


. Compare conditions in South Africa and in 


Ireland. If Ireland had been granted ‘“Do- 
minion home rule” before the war.do you 
think that the Irish nationalists would have 
been reconciled to remain within the Em- 
pire as the Boers have been? Does the fact 
that Ireland is very near Great Britain and 
South Africa very far away make it safer 
or more dangerous, in your opinion, to in- 
troduce complete home rule 
Diplomatic Service — To 


Bring Our 
Foreign Service Up to 


Date. 


. Why does Mr. Carr think that after-war 


conditions have made necessary a reorgan- 
ization of our foreign service. 

How do the duties of a consul differ from 

of an ambassador or minister? 

been done toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Department 
of — as described in Mr. Carr’s ar- 
ticle. 


The Electoral 
Amendment? 


College—The Twentieth 


. What does the constitution say about the 


method of choosing the President? How did 
the Electoral College come to lose its power? 


. Can you think of any advantages in re- 


taining the Electoral College to counteract 
Se mentioned in the edi- 
tor: 


. Tell what you can about the Presidential 


elections referred to in the course of the 
editorial. 


. Liberalism—Reaction and the Way Out. 
. “A real reaction, such as followed the Na- 


poleonic wars and the revolution of 1848.” 
Tell what you can about these historical 
periods. 
“Democracy is 
as liberalism.” 
two words? 


not quite the same thing 
How would you define the 


. “Law may sometimes secure more freedom 


than anarchy can.” Explain this statement. 
How would you distinguish among “re- 
ligious,” “civil” and “personal” liberties? 
Give examples of each. 

The Race Question—The Negro Moses. 
this article in connection with Mr. 
Hartt’s former article in The Independent 
of January 15, 1921. ; 
What Powers now possess dominion over 
African colonies? What nation lost its Afri- 
can holdings during the Great War? Find 
the important African colonies on the map. 





